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O’er the prairies sparkling bright, 
With their frost adornings, 
Flashing from the mountains white, 
Full of rainbow-tinted light, 
Break December mornings. 


Land of color! Sunny skies! 

Depth of blue unclouded! 
Checkered plains and rocks that rise, 
Tinted bright with raised dyes— 

Sleeping, snow enshrouded. 


—Sarah E. Howard. 
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THE MODEL WIFE.* 


A PAPER BY 
REV. HENRY TUCKLEY, D. D. 


**Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing, and obtaineth favor of 
the Lord "—Proverés 18-22. 
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HAT which first impresses us in 
regard to wives is the thought of 
the stupendous influence they 
wield. A wife’s influence is not 
circumscribed by the narrow lim- 
its of her own dwelling; it radi- 
ates far beyond, having its ulti- 
mate effect upon the life of the 
nation. Frederick W. Robertson 
well says: “ Moral decay in the 

family is the invariable prelude to public corruption. 

Whoever studies history,” he continues, “will be 

profoundly impressed that a nation stands or falls 

with the sanctity of its domestic ties.” 

It is proverbial that every nation is what its homes 
are—pure or impure, strong or weak, abiding or 
stricken with decay and crumbling into ruin, accord- 
ingly as these qualities inhere or are lacking in the 
domestic circle. Nor is it any more true that the 
home makes the nation than that the wife makes the 
home. We do not mean by this that she provides 
for the home, or that it rests primarily with her to 
say in what locality, or in what style, from the tem- 
poral point of view, the home shall be maintained. 
These matters come more within the husband's 
province. What we mean in saying that the wife 
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* By permission of the Methodist Book Concern, publishers of 
Dr. Tuckley’s book on Home Life, entitled “ The Latter-day Eden ” 


makes the home is, that she wields a paramount in- 
fluence in determining its social and moral char- 
acteristics. 

Within these realms she is supreme. In holding 
that the man is the head of the home for all purposes 
of government, we believe ourselves to have taught 
neither more nor less than the Bible teaches. Now, 
however, we present the other side of this question. 
While the husband and father is the head of the 
family, its heart, its animating life, its seasoning and 
sanctifying grace all center in the mother and wife. 
Man holds the reins of government, it is true, but 
the more delicate reins of feeling and sentiment are 
manipulated by the gentle hand of woman ; and this 
is why her influence is superior to his in molding and 
fashioning home-life. 

It is the wife who must determine whether or not 
the home shall becleanly and bright. In the furnish- 
ing of the home she may have to defer to another; 


but how the furniture shall be arranged, and the ap- . 


pearance it shall present to the visitor, with all those 
numerous trifles entering into household adornment— 
these are questions for the wife to decide. 

It is the woman, moreover, who has the greater in- 
fluence in determining whether or not the family life 
shall be cheerful. She will have much to do, usually, 
in molding the disposition of the husband. Some 
men, crabbed and ugly by nature, have been so 
changed, under the gentle sway of a cheerful wife, 
that they have become almost like new creatures. 
This, however, is not always the case. There are 
men, no doubt, who would remain gloomy and morose 
in even celestial surroundings. ‘The companionship 
of a seraph would be insufficient to make some men 
happy. But even in these cases it is not impossible 
for a cheerful wife to diffuse cheerfulness throughout 
the home circle. Many wives, in fact, have done this 
in the most difficult circumstances imaginable. 

Chiefly, however, is the wife’s influence felt for 
good or evil within the moral realm. Be her power 
what it may in other departments, she certainly wields 
the scepter in this sphere; and society universally 
acknowledges this, for the home is judged, as to its 
decency and respectability, not by what the husband 
is—alas for many homes if they were !—nor by what 
the children are, but by what the wife is. 

O woman, great indeed is your influence along these 
lines! For upon your shoulders rests the credit and, 
in fact, the existence, in its true sense, of our homes. 
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When you fall, they fall. Let the wife yield, and in 
public esteem she drags down the whole family. God 
be thanked, however, that a bad husband does not 
cast discredit upon a good wife! Nor does his con- 
duct cause her to be ostracized from the society of 
good people. On the contrary, all persons of proper 
ideas have the deepest sympathy and the highest ad- 
miration for such a woman. They look upon her as 
one of the guardian angels of the home circle. The 
man is corrupt, but the life of his family is entirely 
above reproach ; and what makes it so is, that at the 
threshold of this earthly Eden stands the true con- 
servator of home morals, swearing by the flashing 
sword of wifely honor, that, be her husband’s conduct 
outside what it may, there shall penetrate within the 
home itself neither taint nor suspicion. 

Impressed, now, with an adequate sense of how 
much depends upon them, the wives who may read 
these lines will be prepared, I trust, to accept with- 
out offense a few words of wholesome advice. Per- 
haps, too, it will help them in so doing to remem- 
ber that in a subsequent paper it will fall to the lot 
of husbands to be admonished and counseled. 

It is at once the distinct teaching of Scripture and 
the common belief of mankind, that a good wife is a 
good thing. The question arises, therefore, What is 
a good wife? And in answering this question we 
shall proceed according to the old method, remind- 
ing ourselves, first, what is zo¢ a good wife. 

All will agree that a scolding wife is not a good 
wife. Such a wife, in fact, must be a dreadful afflic- 
tion. It is said that a woman’s weapon is her tongue, 
and that she never allows it to rust. With the mas- 
culine malice inhering in this old saying we have 
no sympathy whatever ; but that it expresses only the 
truth in regard to scolding wives, we cannot doubt, if 
hearsay and observation are to be credited. A fact, 
too, which makes the scolding wife all the more rep- 
rehensible is, that she so often, by some unaccount- 
able perversity in human affairs, has a good husband ; 
not perfect perhaps, and women must not expect 
their husbands to be so. Some husbands deserve 
scolding, and flogging too, for that matter. The 
trouble is, however, that, even in these cases, scold- 
ing not only does no good, but it works harm; for it 
causes the wife to lose that influence over her hus- 
band which, if she retained and wisely used it, might 
make her finally the gracious instrument of his 
reformation. 

Then there is the complaining, dissatisfied wife— 
another sort of life-partner one would hardly deem 
desirable. She is peevish, fretful, full of complaints, 
given to make cutting remarks because her situation 
in life is not what she wants it to be, and to look with 
envy at the people about her who are better off than 
herself. She wonders why that husband of hers 
can’t make more money than he does; she thinks he 
could, if he tried, and when she wants to be particu- 
larly effective she tells him so. Perhaps she gave 
him some advice once upon a time, which he failed 
to take, the result being, possibly, a failure in some 


business plans. Now, does any one suppose the sort 
of wife we are speaking of will ever let her husband 
forget that mistake? No danger! her great forte is 
in bringing things up. Possibly she had a little 
money when they were married, and, with much that 
the husband has made, it has now gone. That is, the 
money has gone, not the recollection of it, so far as 
she is concerned ; and she is taking good care that 
that husband of hers shall not lose this sweet morsel 
of memory. 

Such wives as these are dissatisfied, apparently, 
with everything about them. The house is not right, 
so they are no sooner settled than they must move 
again; the neighborhood isn’t what she wants; the 
children of the family are not what they ought to be 
—and, of course, she’s not to blame, for she knows 
“they’ve not got her disposition ; they have his— 
yes, they have!” So she says, at least, and perhaps 
it would be well if they had. 

Now, are we too severe upon this class of wives? 
Assuming that the husband is industrious, and 
that he is doing the best he can, is it right for the 
woman to put upon his shoulders the additional 
burden of being made to feel that nothing he does 
affords the wife of his bosom any pleasure or satis- 
faction? Some women of this class are partially ex- 
cusable because they are in poor health. But this 
excuse does not hold in all cases, and it never affords 
a complete palliation. Some of the most gracious 
wives we have known have been confirmed invalids ; 
and the more the nerves have tingled or the poor 
limbs have ached, the more sweetness they have 
exhaled. Some of these, too, had anything but a 
gracious disposition at first, if their own confessions 
are to be accepted. But they trained themselves, by 
prayer and patient effort, to self-control; and the 
result is, that instead of being a burden in the home, 
they are the light and comfort of all about them. 

Then, there is the slovenly wife—the woman who 
is untidy in dress, and who does not take the pains 
she should to keep the dwelling neat. She was ex- 
ceedingly particular about her personal appearance 
during courtship, but when matrimony was effected 
she got the idea somehow that such care was no 
longer necessary. Hence, she is hardly ever, as the 
phrase goes, “fit to be seen.” She has to work, to 
be sure; but what of that? Who ever supposed that 
women could only be presentable when they were 
not at work? It is when they are busy with house- 
hold affairs that women of good sense and good taste 
show off to the best advantage. A tidy housewife 
looks well even in the garb of the kitchen. 

Wives should remember, too, that a due regard, on 
their part, for personal tidiness is something which 
the generality of husbands greatly appreciate. One 
reason why that man married you was because you 
looked so nice; and O, how nice you did look when 
you had on your best, and were especially gotten up 
for the occasion! He used to notice, too, how neat 
the parlor was when he called to spend the evening, 
and how cleanly and tidy the table and its appoint- 
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ments when he was so favored as to be invited to 
tea. Of all these things he took special notice, and 
the very natural inference he drew from them was 
that you would make, in due course of time, a sensible 
and presentable housekeeper. 

Yes, that husband of yours appreciates tidiness in 
others. We are not saying that he is, in every case, 
given tothe practice of it himself; but he appreciates 
this quality in others, and unless there is something 
radically wrong in his make-up, he especially likes to 
see his wife look neat and tidy. Since, too, the home 
is her special domain, and must be, in large measure, 
a reflection of her habits and character, he wants to 
see that in as good shape as possible. And here, be- 
yond a doubt, is where many wives, by their negli- 
gence or thoughtlessness, miss a grand opportunity. 
They can not be always dressed for company, as the 
saying is; and yet they should always be dressed for 
company, because they always have company—hus- 
band and children being to the true wife, the best and 
most important company it is possible for her to 
entertain. 

Another kind of woman who could hardly be re- 
garded as a model wife is the woman of fashion. The 
fashionable wife is very likely to be extravagant. 
Some wives of this class have plunged worthy hus- 
bands into bankruptcy by their extravagance; and a 
few, by the temptations to dishonesty afforded, have 
sent weak men to the penitentiary. Usually, too, be- 
fore many years have passed, these women of fashion 
are cursed with ill-health and peevish dispositions— 
the result of late hours, of enervating pleasures, and 
of insufficient exercise. 

No, the woman of fashion does not make a model 
wife, nor does the woman who is fond of street life. 
Indeed, one of the first essentials of a really good 
wife is a supreme fondness for home, and for home 
duties. The good wife will love home more than any 
other place on earth; she will consider that her true 
sphere, and will spend most of her time in trying to 
fill and improve it. Such a woman will not allow 
home duties to be pushed aside even by the duties of 
religion. She will understand, in fact, that home 
duties and religious duties can never really come into 
conflict with each other, because she will have learned 
from the New Testament that religious duty calls her 
first to minister to those of her own household; that, 
too, not simply in trying to make them Christians, 
but in performing religiously for the benefit of those 
about her all other wifely and motherly offices. 

This is an age when women are reaching out for 
occupation and glory into many of the callings fol- 
lowed by men. It is especially an age when woman 
is bestirring herself in benevolent and church work. 
We rejoice in this new awakening of the world’s 
womanhood. We have no sympathy with those who, 
as one has put it, “sigh for the good old times, when 
women knew only how to do housework, did not 
speak in meetings, had no societies and no aspira- 
tions.” This activity of woman in work outside the 
home, especially in benevolent and religious work, is 


not a thing to be complained of; it is something, 
rather, in which every well-wisher of the race should 
rejoice. 

She is eminently fitted for such work. Her gentle- 
ness, her tenderness, her wealth of sympathy and 
love, mark her as having been especially designed 
for such work. Moreover, she needs such work. It 
broadens and strengthens her; and, say what you 
will, the woman who is always shut up at home, and 
who thinks of nothing but the wants and wishes and 
whims of her own family, is in danger of becoming 
altogether too narrow for either her own good or the 
happiness of those about her. Let women work out- 
side, by all means. They need it, and the world 
needs it. 

Fortunately, too, there are large numbers of the 
sex, and of even the married amongst them, who are 
so situated as to household duties that they can 
legitimately give a large share of their time to such 
work as this, with a large share of their energy as 
well. Others, however, can give, legitimately, very 
little of their time to these outside occupations, and 
have, besides, little strength to spare for such pur- 
poses. Hence our word of warning, or rather of 
blended warning and encouragement; for we would 
have these women remember that always, in the esti- 
mation of the true wife, home will rank first ; that if 
they can do anything outside—as, perhaps, most of 
them can, at least a little—they should do it; but 
that, nevertheless, if the home sphere be well filled 
and improved, though time be lacking for a single 
thing beyond, the loving, faithful wife has amply 
served her generation, and has abundantly earned 
her wifely crown of reward. 

We may, now, after what has been said of the 
qualities which must be absent in the model wife, 
turn our attention to those qualities by which such a 
wife is sure to be distinguished. We put love first, 
because marriage is based on love. An old and 
quaint writer gives this explanation of the wedding- 
ring: “Of gold it must be,” he says, “ intimating 
that love should abound between the married couple 
—love, the best of graces; and round it must be,” he 
says, “to show that love must continue without end. 
Besides,” he adds, “this ring must be put by the 
man on the fourth finger of the woman, signifying 
thereby that, as there is a vein in that finger which 
corresponds with the heart, so she should be cordi- 
ally affected to her husband, having no thought of 
any other man as long as he lives.” 

Such is the symbolism of the marriage-ring. There 
is, perhaps, little to be gained by insisting upon the 
use of the wedding-ring as a matter of form; but that 
there shall not be lacking in such unions the pure, 
binding love of which the ring is so happy a symbol, 
is of the highest consequence, both to the parties 
married and to public morality. 

Speaking, however, of love in the married state, 
we are inclined to think that it exists far more fre- 
quently in women than in men; and we deem it quite 
complimentary to womanhood that the apostles, 
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though they several times admonish husbands to 
love their wives, do not once, so far as we know, 
entreat wives to love their husbands. To other 
wifely duties they exhort often, but to this distinct- 
ively, not once. Probably they knew, as we know, 
that blest as woman is with a nature more tenderly 
sentimental than that of the sterner sex, the wife, as 
a rule, is almost sure to love her husband, if proper 
encouragement is given. Exceptions there may be; 
but this is the rule. To tell the whole truth before 
we leave this point, there are plenty of wives in the 
world who love the men they are tied to where no 
encouragement at all is given, but where, on the con- 
trary, the husband’s conduct merits loathing rather 
than affection. 

Another point worthy to be emphasized is the need 
for economy in the wife. Few things contribute more 
to domestic happiness than the old-fashioned faculty 
of being able, in financial matters, to make both ends 
meet. And if something beyond this can be realized— 
if something can be laid by for a rainy day, all the bet- 
ter; that is, all the surer, generally speaking, will the 
family be of happiness, and all the more agreeable 
the relations existing between the head of the family 
and his better half. 

Let it be noted, too, that this matter of saving, of 
keeping within the income, and of laying by a little, 
is a matter which usually depends upon the frugality 
and good management of the housekeeper. Not 
always, of course ; for some men keep the entire dis- 
bursements in their own hands, and some, again, are 
such utter spendthrifts that the most economical of 
wives would find it difficult to lay by a farthing. We 
are speaking, however, not of the exceptions, but of 
the rule; and we reaffirm that usually the wife has 
much to do in these matters, very much; and that, 
furthermore, when her voice is raised for economy, 
she seldom fails to realize it, and to bless her house- 
hold with the gracious results. 

Another virtue in which wives should excel, one no 
less becoming to women than to men, is industry. 
That the wife should plan and labor for her family, 
within proper limits, is suggested by the very name 
she bears; for “ wife’? means “weaver.” In olden 
times, the chief occupation of the home circle was the 

manufacture of clothing. The daughters did the 
spinning, and the wives the weaving. Thus arose 
two terms—the term “spinster” as applied to women 
who are single, and the term “ wife,”’ or ‘‘ wefe,” from 
weaver, as applied to those who are married. 

Yes, wives anciently were weavers, and wives should 
still be weavers; that is, in the first place, all wives 
should be workers. Some wives work altogether too 
much ; they are wearing out their lives by work. They 
are slavesin theirhomes. It is weave, weave, weave, 
with these women, from morning till night. No rest, 
and not much gratitude. Others, however, work quite 
too little. They are wasting away, really, for lack of 
occupation and exercise. They think they are ill, and 
the doctor comes and prescribes for them. But the 
doctor knows very well that these women are sick only 


with ennui—lassitude produced by inactivity. A 
proper prescription for such women would call, not 
for sugar-coated pills, but for a little exercise over 
the cookstove or the washboard, or, at the very least, 
some vigorous broom athletics. 

Happily, though, there are occupations to which 
our wives can apply themselves in the home circle, 
outside of the drudgery of regular house-work. We 
live in an age of household adornment, and it is a 
matter for gratitude that we do. Everything inclines 
to beauty. A brighter, prettier place to-day is many 
an artisan’s sitting room than the parlors of the 
wealthy used to be. Chiefly, too, are we indebted 
for this change to women. These wives of ours have 
been weaving and painting and carving and embroid- 
ering, until our homes are converted into miniature 
art galleries. Thank God for this! Let our wives 
still be weavers. Let every wife be a weaver, doing 
all she can to make her own home, be it little or big, 
pretentious or lowly, the brightest, prettiest, coziest, 
happiest place to her and hers this side the portals 
of that house not made with hands ! 

We desire to emphasize now that old and thor- 
oughly orthodox idea that a wife should be cheerful 
in her home. Some will tell us that they are so, and 
that their efforts are not appreciated. Well, what if 
they arenot? Cheerfulness, surely, is its own reward; 
and you, at least, in trying to make others happy, 
make yourself happy. Others will plead that home- 
life has so many sorrows running through it that they 
absolutely can not be cheerful. Possibly, though, 
these have not tried; or if they have, have not tried 
in the right way. O, try to be cheerful in this way; 
viz., by being Christians. Try to shine in the home 
circle by borrowing a few rays from the Sun of right- 
eousness. 

Yes, we must insist upon the wife being as happy 
and pleasant as she can. Such a spirit in wives will 
often work marvels. Bishop Wiley says, in his book 
on the “ Religion of the Family,” that a wife’s good 
nature is the vital breath of the household; and so 
undoubtedly it is. Some one else has observed that 
“nothing flatters a man so much as the happiness of 
his wife, for he is always proud of himself as the 
source of it.” 

Very suggestive and beautiful, too, are the words 
of a poet on this subject. He is incorporating into 
rhymthic expression his own ideal of the model wife 
and of how such a wife will affect and bless her 
husband : 


“ His house she enters, there to be a light, 
Shining within when all without is night ; 
A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 
“ Winning him back when mingling in the throng— 
Back from a world we love, alas! too long— 
To fireside happiness, to hours of ease, 
Blest with that charm, the certainty to please.” 
Happy, too, if the wife be intelligent as well as 
cheerful. O, what a mistake for girls after marriage 
to neglect their accomplishments! They cannot, of 
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course, give so much time to these afterwards as was 
given before ; but they could certainly, in most cases, 
devote a little time to such matters. What a pity for 
a girl who was educated in music to have to say, 
later on in life, that she has entirely lost this art! 

Our wives should be readers as well. Most of 
them, to be sure, are very busy ; but, relatively speak- 
ing, and especially when the question is considered 
in its bearings upon a long companionship, what 
business can be any more important than the cultiva- 
tion by a wife of her intellectual faculties? The 
pleasures of sense soon pall, and we lose, after a 
time, all interest in them. But the pleasures of the 
mind are a source of joy to us as long as rational 
consciousness remains. They do not cease to charm 
even in the sere and yellow leaf. 

It is too often the case that married women, either 
from a fancied necessity or from indifference, wholly 
neglect this matter. This is true sometimes of 
women whose husbands keep well up with the march 
of latter day intelligence; and the consequence is, 
that there is a lack of affinity between these people. 
This, because the common ground of knowledge 
which makes conversation agreeable, and the inter- 
change of thought easy and profitable, is wanting in 
such cases. 

Above ail does every wife need religion. She 
needs it because nothing else will satisfy the crav- 
ings of her womanly nature. She wants perfection of 
love, and she can only find that in God. Some 
strong arm upon which she can lean at all times, and 
some strong yet tender nature that will fully under- 
stand and sympathize with u.er—that is what a 
woman wants. It is a craving, too, which is not 
satisfactorily met in the best and truest of husbands ; 
which, in fact, finds its full complement only where 
her womanly hand is clasped firmly in the Hand 
Divine, and her trusting womanly heart is pillowed 
in security upon the Divine Bosom. O women, O 
wives! here is what you want—and you will find it 
nowhere else—here, in the comforts, in the hopes, in 
the supports, in the promises, in the occupations, 
and in the rewards of this blessed religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Some wives especially need this, because they have 
special burdens to bear. There are shadows on the 
hearthstone. There are troubles weighing you down 
of which you never speak to earthly friends. You 
could not; it would break your heart to do so. Why 
not, therefore, adopt the happy course of taking your 
household troubles to Jesus? Why not embrace that 
sure comfort which is offered to you in the Gospel? 

One of the trials of the ordinary wife is the feeling 
that her life is such a commonplace thing. It is all 
routine, the same little duties over and over again, 
without any variation. But is there not another side 
to this spiritless picture? 

“ A commonplace life, we say and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 


The flower that blooms and the bird that sings; 

But sad were the world, and dark were our lot, 

If flowers failed to bloom and the sun shone not. 

And God, who seeth each separate soul, 

Out of commonplace things makes his beautiful whole.” 


Allusion was made in another place to the faithful 
wife’s crown of reward. Be assured there is sucha 
thing, and that every one who shall deserve this 
crown will finally get it. Benjamin Disraeli, when 
the queen first offered him an earldom, declined to 
accept this dignity. “No,” said he, “give the coro- 
net to my wife, for she deserves it better than I;” 
and upon that noble wife’s brow it rested. 

Ah! many a wife will get a coronet in the great 
day of accounts. God will offer it, and that husband 
of hers, not always so appreciative as he should have 
been during the earthly companionship, will stand 
forward then to do her full justice, saying, as the 
symbol of honor shall be held out: “ Yes, give it to 
her ; give it to her, by all means. She deserves it; 
she was my wife, my faithful, blessed wife, to whom, 
under God, I owe more of my earthly happiness, and 
more of the credit of my present glory than to all 
other agencies combined.” 

The likelihood, however, that our wives will get 
justice at last must not be used in palliation of the 
injustice they may be suffering now. And what a 
life of martyrdom some of them lead. You've heard 
of Dan’s wife: possibly you know her. 


Dan's WIFE. 


“Up in early morning light, 
Sweeping, dusting, setting right, 
Oiling all the household springs, 
Sewing buttons, tying strings, 
Telling Bridget what to do, 
Mending rips in Johnnie's shoe, 
Running up and down the stair, 
Tying baby in her chair, 
Cutting meat ana spreading bread, 
Dishing out so much per head, 
Eating as she can, by chance, 
Giving husband kindly glance! 

Toiling, busy life— 
Smart woman, 
Dan’s wife 


“ Dan comes home at fal! of night— 
Home so cheerful, neat and bright ; 
Children meet him at the door, 
Pull him down and look him o'er; 
Wife asks how the day has gone: 

‘ Busy time with us at home!’ 
Supper done, Dan reads with ease— 
Happy Dan, but one to please! 
Children must be put to bed ; 
All the little prayers are said; 
Little shoes are placed in rows, 
Bedclothes tucked o’er little toes : 

Busy, wearing life— 

Tired woman, 
Dan's wife. 


“Dan reads on and falls asleep— 
See the woman softly creep; 
Baby rests at last; poor dear, 
Not a word her heart to cheer. 
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Mending basket, full to top, 
Stockings, shirt, and little frock ; 
Tired eyes and weary brain, 
Side with darting ugly pain; 
‘ Never mind, ’t will pass away;’ 
She must work but never play; 
Closed piano, unused books, 
Done the walks to pleasant nooks ; 
Brightness faded out of life— 
Saddened woman, 
Dan’s wife ! 


“Up-stairs, tossing to and fro, 
Fever holds the woman low; 
Children wander free to play, 
When and where they will to-day; 
Bridget loiters—dinner’s cold, 

Dan looks anxious, cross, and old; 
Household screws all out of place, 
Lacking one dear, patient face, 
Steady hands so tried and true, 
Hands that knew just what to do. 
Never seeking rest nor play, 
Folded now, and laid away, 

Work of six in one short life— 

Martyred woman, 

Dan’s wife.” 

And she was herself partly to blame for it ; though 
chiefly was Dan to blame. Not that he was mean, but 
that he was thoughtless ; and to Dan and his like and 
kind I shall have something to say in my next paper, 
“The Model Husband.” 

We can only add, in dismissing this pleasing 
theme, God bless all good wives, and not only may 
they have a crown of life in the other world, but in 
this world may their brows be decked with the coro- 
net of stainless virtue, and their lives crowned and 
hallowed by that best possession of every good wife, 
the increasing love and the undying devotion of a 
good husband! 


Selected for Goop HousEKEEPING. 


SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 


Success is never blamed. 

Sudden glory soon goes out. 

Spilt wine is worse than water. 

The body is the socket of the soul. 

Teaching others, teaching yourself. 

No glue will hold when the joint is bad. 

None can pray well, but he that lives well. 

No raillery is worse than that which is true. 

You may know a foolish woman by her finery. 
Write with the learned, but speak with the vulgar. 
One may understand like an angel and yet be a devil. 


Some people are made to belong to churches and some 
to stay outside.—F. F. Montressor. 

Some people are dorm confessors, to whom others turn 
instinctively in their need.—F. F. Montressor. 

The most exquisite times in most people’s lives are 
those when they are (perhaps unconsciously) expecting 
something.—F. F. Montressor. 

If Candlemas day be fair and bright, winter will have 
another flight; if on Candlemas day it be shower and rain, 
winter is gone, and will not come again. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


FIFTY ODD WINTERS AN’ MORE. 


Tell ye of what I was thinkin’? Now realy there ain’t much 
to tell ; 

I’s settin’ here lookin’ at Mandy, an’ thinkin’ of,—thinkin’ of,— 
well, 

I’s thinkin’ we’d lived here together for fifty good winters, an’ 
more, 

An’ neither, like some I could mention, has grown to think 
’tother a bore ; 

An’ I thought o’ that fangle, divorces, where people that chank 
at th’ bit. 

Go to law with all manner of stories, for gettin’ their hitchin’ 
line split; 

An’I thought how we’d worked in th’ harness a lovin’ each 
other th’ more, 

For knowin’ that neither was perfect, an’ knowin’ what ’tother 
one bore. 

Yes, Mandy an’ I in th’ forties started out to travel this road, 

An’ we didn’t start out without knowin’ that each one had 
shouldered a load; 

Nor we didn’t start out on th’ journey a smirkin’ and thinkin’ 
we'd done 

The cunnin’est thing in creation, with a future all honey an’ fun; 

An’ we didn’t start out in a mansion, with a mortgage some 
twenty feet long; 

But we shouldered our load an’ looked happy, an’ mingled 
some work with our song. 

Thinkin’ of? Well, I was thinkin’ that Mandy, who used to 
be fair, 

Is fairer now with her wrinkles, than she is in that picture up 
there; 

Fairer now in th’ autumn, with her tresses all drifted with snow, 

Than she was as a pink an’ white maiden, some fifty odd win- 
ters ago. 


An’ that wasn’t all by a jugful, somehow there’s a picture I see 

Of me when frst I saw Mandy, an’ Mandy when first she 
saw me;— 

An’ then as time journeys onward, I can see her one night at 
th’ bars, 

As I passed by with a greetin’. an’ her eyes wandered off to 
th’ stars ;— 

An’ then th’ picture gets jumbled, an’ all I can see is her face 

Crowned by a heavenly halo, a God given message of grace. 

An’ after that life was in earnest, an’ its burdens were not over 
light, 

But we both gave a hand to th’ towrope, an’ measured our 
hearts with the fight. 

So th’ years passed on,—they were merry, with sometimes a 
good bit of sad, 

But we never thought much of complainin’, an’ we couldn’t 
found time if we had. 

Thinkin’ of ? Well, I was thinkin’ that Mandy, who always 
was fair, 

Was never so sweet as this minute, with th’ snow drifts laid in 
her hair ; 

An’ I’s thinkin’,—I’s thinkin’ that maybe if I was to go th’ 
long road 

Ere th’ Lord saw fit to call Mandy, ’twere a pity to couble her 
load ; 

An’ then I was thinkin’ how maybe that Mandy might journey 
ahead, 

An’ leave me alone in my sorrow, alone with my beautiful 
dead ; 

An’ then I couldn’t help praying that maybe th’ good Lord 
would see 

It was best that he call us together, my Mandy, my sweet- 
heart an’ me. 

— Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
They have met, and they have parted, 
Sad new year, glad old; 
They have kissed so loyal, ever, 
Each gone his way, bold. 


They have met, and they have parted, 
For they were close friends ; 

Bright links of life and love, sweet joys, 
Old to new e’er lends. 


They have met, and they have parted, 
Sad old year, glad new, 

Heavenly blessings each doth shadow 
Wishes tender, true. 


They have met, and they have parted, 
After Christmastide ; 
One doth vanish with the holly, 
Other with us bide. 
—Filorence Cone. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


JILL’S COOKING, 


And How Jack Tried to Eat It. 
BY 
MRS, E. C. GARDNER. 
And the Author of ‘‘ Model Homes for Model House- 
keeping,” ‘‘ The House That Jill ‘Built,’ Etc., 


Being the Experience of the Woman who Cooked 
and Went to Market, and the Man who Ate 
and Paid the Bills. 


CHAPTER II.* 

BREAD. 

, HE coffee being settled for the 
Z\5 time, Jack opened conversa- 
amy tion in characteristic fashion. 
“Tf I wasn’t the most even- 
tempered man in the world I should 
have been crazy years ago with ner- 
vous dyspepsia brought on by eat- 
ing the atrocious stuff we call bread. 
The ‘staff of life,’indeed! It might 
better be called the spear of death ; 
or to use modern military compari- 
sons, cannon balls and dynamite 
bombs.” 

“Why, is our bread baked too 
hard to suit you?” 

“Too hard! It isn’t half baked. The outside is 
well enough, but the rest is like a damp sponge. If 
I was a ruminating animal with no upper teeth to 
speak of, it would be all right, but a man with a full 
set of grinders likes to feel that they are of some use 
to him.” 

“Really, my dear, we must eat something, and if 
the bread all through was as hard as the crust it 
would be impossible to do more than gnaw it.” 

“ All the better. We eat altogether too much flour 
paste, and eat it too easily. It appears to me that 
laziness lies at the bottom of the whole business. 


* For many of the recipes in this chapter the author is indebted to 
Mrs. Henderson’s well-known cook book and to Goop Huvuse- 
KEEPING. 


The cook is too lazy to take the pains to make good 
bread, and we are too lazy to use our jaws. If this 
keeps on we shall be going back to chop sticks and 
nursing bottles. Do you know how this bread was 
made?” 

“T haven’t heard Bridget say just how she 
makes it, but I will find out. I never heard you com- 
plain of it in this way before.” 

“Of course you never did. I never complain of 
anything, but when I see people wasting time and 
money for no earthly purpose but to spoil their stom- 
achs, I feel that something ought to be said, even if 
I do hate to find fault.” 

“You know that my one object in living is to see 
that you have suitable and agreeable food. | will 
certainly try to improve the bread if you think it is 
not always sufficiently baked.” 

“Not always! it is never baked enough,—not all 
through; it ought to be the same at the center as it is 
at the circumference, but I suppose that would make 
charcoal of the outside before the inside was done.” 

“That would depend on the oven, on the texture 
of the bread, and on what you mean by ‘done.’”’ 

“ By ‘done’ I mean thoroughly cooked, so that you 
can eat it with your teeth or cut it withaknife. What 
do you mean by ‘texture ;’ I supposed that was an 
attribute of cloth, not of bread.” 

“T mean the coarseness of the pores.” 

“What makes the pores, anyway?” 

“Why, the yeast, to be sure. That is what yeast is 
for; that is all it is for; to make little holes in the 
dough so that the moisture can escape and the heat 
penetrate sufficiently to cook the bread inside of the 
loaf.” 

“Does it make any difference whether the holes are 
large or small?” 

“Yes, I think it does. Jt seems to cook more 
thoroughly when they are large, and the more slowly 
it bakes, the more uniformly will it be cooked, al- 
though the outside is sure to be harder than the in- 
side, because it crusts over as soon as it is put in the 
oven. It never looks as white, however, when it is a 
long time baking.” 

“No; and good, strong coffee never looks as white 
as milk and water. I should say bread is made to 
eat, not to look at. Even in the matter of color, white 
is no more attractive than various shades of brown.” 

“Ttisn’t the same thing with bread. When bread 
is dark it is a sign that the flour is poor, or else that 
it was not properly molded. At least that is what the 
cook books say, and I suppose our cook follows the 
rules in the books.” 

“So much the worse for the books. Speaking of 
flour, what is the ‘whole wheat’ flour that | hear 
about? If it is whole wheat how can it be flour?” 

“Whole wheat flour is flour made from the whole 
of the wheat. All but the flinty shell goes into the 
flour and that gives it a dark color; but the dark part 
is said to be the most valuable for food.” 

“Ts it the same as Graham flour ?”’ 

“Not by any means. The Graham flour includes the 
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very outer shell which is similar to pulverized quartz. 
It is not merely unnecessary in food, but is positively 
dangerous except to ostriches and other fowls. But 
the ‘ whole wheat’ flour has none of this element, and 
is far more nutritious than the common white flour.” 

“Then why don’t we use it all the time?” 

“Partly because the bread doesn’t look quite as 
well; that is, not as white; mainly because we are 
not accustomed to it. We are all the slaves of habit 
as well as of indigestion in the matter of bread, and 
it is vastly easier for us to change our principles than 
our tastes, especially those that are acquired, and 
there is a great variety of tastes in bread. Some 
people like it soft and light, others hard and solid; 
some like it sweet with sugar, others don’t mind if it 
is sour; some like it all crust, others pare off the crust 
and eat only the inside; some must have it toasted 
dry, and then softened with hot-water; some want it 
made of milk and lard and sugar; some want it fresh 
from the oven, others must have it stale; some like 
thick slices and some thin; some want ‘salt rising’ 
and some soda; some want it ‘the way mother made 
it,’ and some abjure everything but baker’s bread 
with plenty of alum and lard to make it white. If 
you will tell me how you like it I will try to find out 
how to make it, and prepare such rules that we shall 
always have it right.” 

For a moment this was a staggerer. Like most of 
us, Jack could tell what he didn’t like much better 
than what he did. 

“How I like it?) Why, I like it any way you please 
to make it. I’m not a man to be always finding fault 
with what I eat,—not if it is what it ought to be; but 
the bread never is what it ought to be, and the sooner 
you make yourrules the better. I fancy you will have 
to invent automatic machinery and self-registering 
dough.” 

“Tt is too late to make raised bread to-day, but I 
will see what can be done for biscuits to-morrow 
morning. If they are not successful we can fall back 
on the ‘shredded wheat.’”’ 

When the morning bread appeared on the table it 
consisted of a plateful of very small, light, hot, freshly 
baked loaves ; speaking technically, “ raised biscuits.” 
The hemispherical top of each little loaf was a rich 
brown crust, the flat bottom was a pale brown, while 
the intervening material, which was as white as bolted 
flour could make it and as light as the lightest sponge, 
had no crust at all. For a wonder Jack made no ver- 
bal comment whatever. He helped himself to one of 
the biscuits, pulled off the top and bottom crusts as 
carefully as if he was peeling a potato, buttered them 
and proceeded to eat them with apparent relish. The 
central part, which was at least two-thirds of the whole 
in weight and four-fifths in bulk, he set in front of his 

plate. He proceeded in this fashion till eight of the 
oblong solids had been denuded of the upper and 
under crusts. 

““Why weren’t these things baked so as to havea 
crust all around them?” he inquired, pointing to the 
semi-circular row of peeled biscuits standing around 


his plate. Then, without waiting for a reply he de- 
liberately gathered them into one mass as if he was 
making a snowball. ‘ Wouldn’t it be well to put this 
back into the oven until another crust has had time 
to grow? It seems a pity to throw away so much 
good raw material. It is worse than Chinese roast 
pig in the matter of extravagance in cooking. Why 
didn’t the separate biscuits have side crusts in the 
first place?” 

“They were so near together in the pan that there 
was no room for the heat to penetrate between them.” 

“Then why not set them farther apart? If the oven 
isn’t large enough, have a wing added.” 

“Oh, the oven is large enough; they wouldn’t rise 
in good shape if they were not near enough together 
to support one another.” 

“They wouldn’t! Well, there is something very 
peculiar about that. The yeast is put in to make 
them rise, in order that the inside may be well baked, 
then to make them rise still more they are set close 
together which prevents their baking. To the mas- 
culine mind that seems illogical. Perhaps this isa 
case where instinct rises above reason.” 

“The bread never rises without a reason, and logic 
has nothing to do with the case. However, you are 
right about one thing ; these biscuits would have been 
improved if they had been pulled apart as soon as 
they were taken out of the oven and put back for the 
second baking, to which all biscuits worthy the name 
are entitled. That would give them a crust on the 
sides as well as on the top and bottom, and diminish 
the waste if they are to be eaten in the elegant style 
you have adopted.” 

“T have no objection to elegance when it can be 
combined with common sense, but I don’t propose to 
commit the sin of eating things that are not fit to eat, 
nor the crime of wasting good food when the world 
is full of people who are hungry. It may be because 
flour is so cheap that we throw away so much of it. 
Certainly bread in the shape of biscuits like these is 
more than half wasted. I threw it away in a direct, 
good natured, gentlemanly fashion. Most people 
would have thrown it away twice; once by eating it 
when it might have been given to the pigs, and again 
by being sick because they had eaten it. Do you 
ever use anything but yeast to make bread rise? One 
of your famous lecturers on the subject says we are 
killed by yeast ; that it spoils the bread, gets into our 
stomachs alive and does its best to elevate and puff 
us up ourselves until we are a nation of dyspeptics, 
while the sensible French and Italians who have only 
dry bread and coffee for breakfast never know the 
meaning of dyspepsia. Perhaps the difference is in 
the baking ” 

“ Undoubtedly that is the main point; and the bak- 
ing depends on two things, the condition of the dough 
when it is put into the oven and the condition of the 
oven into which it is put. Yes, there are various ways 
of raising the dough so that it can be baked, and if 
the bread, whether it is called biscuits or anything 

else, is to be eaten soon after baking, it should be 
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raised with something else than yeast, for the yeast 
plant dies hard, and if it has not already been killed 
by time and cold, is liable to keep on growing after 
the bread is eaten.” 

“Then why not dispense with the yeast altogether 
and go back to the old-fashioned saleratus and sour 
milk, or the new-fashioned and much advertised bak- 
ing powders?” 

“The danger in using an acid neutralized by an 
alkali, comes from the difficulty of fixing the proper 
proportions. If there is enough alkali, usually some 
form of soda, to keep the bread from being sour, 
there is liable to be too much for our delicate digest- 
ive machinery. There are, indeed, a great many ways 
of making bread, and as I said a few moments ago, if 
you will tell me what you like I will try to find a way 
to make it.” 

“What I like? Why, I’m not in the least particular. 
Any good bread that is healthy and light and well 
baked and sweet, something that won’t give me a 
headache, nor break my teeth ; bread that looks good 
and tastes good; not too dry and hard, nor too moist 
and soft. Something that won’t roll up into balls 
the minute I begin to chew it. Why, it’s simple 
enough. All I want is good, wholesome bread. 
There’s nothing unreasonable in that is there?” 

“No, indeed, quite the contrary. There is nothing 
so unreasonable as poor, unwholesome bread.” 

“T agree to that, but if these biscuits are the best 
you can do in the way of bread, I can only refer you 
to the old copy books and suggest that you try, try 
again to-morrow morning.” 

“Tt won’t be necessary to wait for to-morrow morn- 
ing for our second experiment, because the dough, a 
part of which was used for these biscuits, has already 
been prepared for regular loaf bread, and is now ris- 
ing the second time preparatory to baking. In that 
shape, perhaps, it will be more to your taste.” 

“* How can it be when I have already told you pleas- 
antly, but decidedly, that the biscuits were not satis- 
factory. The loaf bread, I understand, will be ex- 
actly like them only in larger pieces.” 

“Oh, no; it won’t be the same. We always put 
more shortening into the dough that is used for bis- 
cuits and intended to be eaten at once. They are 
more thoroughly molded, they rise quicker, look nicer 
and taste better.” 

“Oh, they do? They taste better? And still you 
think I shall be delighted with the bread that is made 
of the same stuff as the biscuits, only not quite so 
good. More logic!” 

“Bread, my dear, is a very different thing from 
biscuit. Nobody would think of eating yeast bread 
just as soon as it was taken from the oven; but yeast 
biscuits are often eaten hot. In fact some ignorant 
people like them better, and profess to consider them 
more healthy than baking powder biscuits.” 

“You mean less unhealthy. Well, if there’s noth- 
ing else but bread made from biscuit dough, I shall 
eat what is set before me, as usual, and ask no ques- 
tiers for conscience sake.” 


Wooden platters for the table are said to have gone 
out of fashion. Jack insisted that at any meal where 
bread was, so to speak, the principal dish, it was 
economy, neatness, good taste and good sense to 
have the bread carved at the table. He could then 
be sure it had not passed through many hands, that 
the slices were of proper thickness, that it was all 
freshly cut, had not been exposed to dust and germs, 
and that there would not be a lot of slices left over to 
dry and mold and finally find their way to the waste 
basket. Accordingly the loaf of new bread, to set 
forth small things by great, was served like John the 
Baptist’s head, in a charger, that is to say on an 
oaken board with an appropriate motto carved around 
the edge. 

The external appearance of the loaf was all that 
could be desired. It had a domed roof, was rich 
brown in color, and about eight inches long; the 
slices would have been perhaps four inches square, 
the regulation size and shape of “store”’ bread. 

Jack pared off the end of the loaf, and then, setting 
the knife in position to take off thin slices, pressed 
it down to the wooden platter as if he were decapi- 
tating an eel ora cabbage. As might have been ex- 
pected, the end of the loaf collapsed and the at- 
tempted slice was a shapeless mass. 

“Tt appears to me,” he remarked, examining the 
end of the loaf, “that if this sharp knife won’t go 
through the bread without crushing it, my teeth are 
not likely to succeed any better.” 

“Tr will cut much better after it is a day older. 
New bread never.can be cut without ‘sawing.’ We 
ought to have a knife with scalloped edges.” 

“T should say that bread too soft, or too new, to be 
cut with an ordinary knife is unfit to eat. I hate to 
criticise, but from what little I have learned, I don’t 
believe the best bread in the world ought to be eaten 
till it is at least twenty-four hours old, especially if it 
is made with yeast.” 

“Yes, that has always been the notion, but now 
the French have discovered that yeast bread is one of 
the best possible gardens for the rapid growth 
of germs, and the older it is the more germs it 
contains.” 

“What kind of germs ?”’ 

“Why, any kind, all kinds, I suppose.”’ 

“Perhaps the French say that just because the 
Germans like stale bread. The main thing is to have 
it well baked, and, as I have before remarked, if we 
haven’t a suitable oven, then let us invent a new one 
or go back to the old-fashioned brick ovens. I don’t 
know how it gets the name or how many kinds there 
are, but what I mean when I say ‘ French’ bread, and 
what I like when I eat French bread, is those long, 
slender, round loaves, that are cut diagonally.” 

“ Any bread can be cut diagonally.” 

“ Of course, but these are light, dry, not especially 
white, surrounded with acrust that is almost the same 
on the bottom as on the top, if there is any top and 
bottom toit; it is crisp without being hard, firm with- 
out being tough, and neither coarse, sour nor varie- 
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gated. What is the use in having more than one 
good rule for good bread?” 

‘“ There is no use for more than one of a kind, but 
there are a great many kinds.” 

“ How many, for a guess?” 

“ Several hundred.” 

“And are you going to give several hundred recipes 
for so many different kinds?” 

“No, not more than forty or fifty, and those are 
not all real bread. Biscuits, rolls, puffs, muffins, even 
griddle cakes belong in the bread family.” 

After Jack had heard the various recipes he deliv- 
ered himself of the opinion that all but six should be 
thrown into the fire, on the ground that the simplest 
preparations were the most nutritious and the most 
economical, both of labor and material. Jill wisely 
refused to do anything of the kind, but admitted that 
a discriminating housekeeper would find certain of 
her rules preferable to others. 


RECIPES, 


French Bread as at Hotel Worthy. 

Dissolve one cake of compressed yeast, one ounce of 
salt, two ounces of sugar and a tablespoonful of lard or 
butter in one quart of water and stir in enough flour to 
make a dough stiff enough te mold. Let it rise in a mass 
over night or about eight hours, then mold thoroughly and 
make into rolls about two inches in diameter, and as long 
as can be conveniently handled—from eight inches to two 
feet. Lay these on a piece of dry canvas or crash, a little 
wider than the length of the loaves, bringing a fold of the 
cloth between each rolled loaf and set the whole on a board 
to rise. When sufficiently risen carefully roll the loaves 
one at a time upon a thin piece of board, slightly floured, 
from which they are to be again rolled carefully to the bot- 
tom of a large baking pan inverted in the oven. Place 
them far enough apart to prevent the sides from touching, 
and bake an hour in a moderate oven. 


One cake of compressed yeast, $0.02 
Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, .O1 
One tablespoonful of lard, .O1 
Three quarts of flour, 09 

Total, $0.13 


Milk Bread. 

Dissolve one tablespoonful of butter or lard, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, and one cake 
of compressed yeast in a pint of scalded milk and add one 
pint of warm water, Stir the whole thoroughly and add 
flour till it is stiff enough to mold. Leave it in an earthen 
bread bowl in a warm place torise over night. In the 
morning knead half an hour before putting into pans. 
Let it rise in the pans to nearly twice the original bulk, 
and bake in a moderate oven about an hour. This will 
make four loaves. 


One tablespoonful of lard, $0.01 
One tablespoonful of sugar, .00% 
One cake of compressed yeast, -02 
One pint of milk, 03% 
Three quarts of flour, 09 
Total, $0.16 


Bread Sticks. 
Take one-fourth of the above recipe and make into 
sticks, baking in pans made for the purpose. 


Whole Wheat Bread. 

One pint of scalded milk, one pint of warm water, one 
tablespoonful of lard, one teaspoonful of salt, one cake of 
compressed yeast. Stir in whole wheat flour till the dough 
is as thick as it can be stirred with a spoon, not quite stiff 
enough to mold. Let it rise over night. In the morning 
add one-half a cupful of sugar, stir thoroughly fifteen 
minutes, and put into pans filling them half full, and set in 
a warm place to rise. When risen till the pans are about 
level full, place ina moderately heated oven and bake one 
and a half hours. This will make four loaves. 


Two and one-balf quarts of whole wheat flour, $0.0744 


One pint of milk, -03% 
One tablespoonful of lard, -o1 
One-half cupful of sugar, and salt, 02 
One cake of compressed yeast, 02 
Total, $0.16 


Water Bread. 

Three quarts of sifted flour, one quart of warm water, 
one cake of compressed yeast, dissolved in half a cupful 
of warm water, two teaspoonfuls of salt. Mix the in- 
gredients just before bedtime and mold half an hour till 
very stiff; cover and set in a warm place to rise. Early 
in the morning mold another half-hour using as little flour 
as possible. Then make into four loaves of equal size, 
filling each pan a little more than half full. Letit rise till 
the pan is level full, and bake from forty to sixty minutes. 
This is more like the French bread than any other home- 
made bread. 


Three quarts of sifted flour, $0.09 
One cake of compressed yeast, 02 
Total, $o.11 


French Bread. (Grace Melaine Lourant.) 

Put a heaping tablespoonful of hops and a quart of hot 
water over the fire to boil. Have ready five or six large 
boiled potatoes which mash fine. Strain the hops. Now 
put a pint of boiling water (that in which the potatoes 
were boiled) over three cupfuls of flour; mix in the 
mashed potatoes, then the quart of strained, hot, hop 
water, a heaping teaspoonful of sugar, and the same of 
salt. When this is lukewarm, mix in one and a half cakes 
of compressed yeast. Let this stand over night in a 
warm place. 

In the morning, a new process is in order: First, pour 
over the yeast a tablespoonful of warm water, in which is 
dissolved half a spoonful of soda; mix in lightly about 
ten and a half heaping teacupfuls of sifted flour. No 
more flour is added to the bread during its kneading. 
Instead, the hands are wet in lukewarm water. Now 
knead the dough, giving it about eight or ten strokes; 
then taking it from the side next to you, pull it up intoa 
long length, then double it, throwing it down sxappishly 
and heavily. Wetting the hands again, give it the same 
number of strokes, or kneads, pulling the end towards you 
again and throwing it over the part left in the pan. Con- 
tinue this process until large bubbles are formed in the 
dough. It will take half an hour or longer. The hands 
should be wet enough at first to make the dough rather 
supple. If dexterously managed, it will not stick to the 
hands after a few minutes; and when it is kneaded 
enough, it will be very elastic, full of bubbles and will not 
stick to the pan. When this times arrives, put the dough 
away again in a warm place to rise. This will take one 
or two hours. 

Now comes another process. Sprinkle plenty of flour 
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on the board, and take out, lightly, enough dough to make 
one loaf of bread, remembering that the French loaves 
are not large, nor of the same shape as the usual home- 
made ones. With the thumb and forefinger gather up the 
sides carefully (to prevent doubling the meshes or grain of 
the dough) to make it round in shape. Flour the rolling 
pin, press it in the centre, rolling a little back and forth. 
Now give each puffed end a roll towards the centre, lap- 
ping well the ends. Turn the bread entirely over, pulling 
out the ends to make a long loaf. Sprinkle plenty of flour 
on large baking pans turned bottom side up, upon which 
lay this and the other loaves, a little distance apart, if 
there is room for two of them on one pan. Sprinkle 
plenty of flour on the tops, and set the pans by the side of 
the fire to again rise a little. It will take twenty-five or 
thirty minutes longer. Then bake. 

Kneading bread in the manner just described causes 
the grain of the bread to run in one direction, so that it 
may te peeled off in layers. Kneading with water instead 
of flour makes the bread moist and elastic, rather than 
solid and in crumbs. Six loaves. 


Five potatoes, $0.02 

Thirteen and one-half cupfuls of flour, 1334 

Compressed yeast, 
Total, $0.18'4 


Graham Bread. 

Dissolve one cake of compressed yeast in one quart of 
warm water. Stir in sifted Graham flour until it is stiff 
enough to mold with the hands. Add one teaspoonful of 
salt Let it rise in a warm place well covered over night. 
In the morning add one half cupful of molasses, one half 
cupful of sugar and a heaping teaspoonful of soda. Fill 
two pans half full and let it rise till they are level full. 
Bake in slow oven one and a half hours. 


Twelve cupfuls of Graham flour, $o.14 
One yeast cake, -02 
One-half cupful of molasses, .o1% 
One-half cupful of sugar, 01% 
Teaspoonful of soda, -00% 
Total, $0.17% 


Breakfast Puffs, or Popovers. 

Ingredients, two cupfuls of milk, two cupfuls of flour 
two eggs, and an even teaspoonful of salt. 

Beat the eggs separately and well, add the whites last 
and then beat all together. They may be baked in roll 
pans or in deep gem pans, which should be heated and 
greased before the batter is putin. They should be filled 
half full of the batter. Or they may be baked in tea cups. 
The above quantity should make sixteen puffs. 

To bake the oven should be quite hot for the first fifteen 
minutes, and then cool the oven somewhat and let them 
bake half an hour longer. | 


Two cupfuls of milk, $0.03%4 

Two cupfuls of flour, .02 

Two eggs, 05 
Total, $0.10% 


Baking Powder Biscuits. 

One quart of St. Louis pastry flour; three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder; butter large as a walnut; one and one- 
fourth cupfuls of sweet milk. The baking powder and salt 
to be sifted into the dry flour and the butter worked in 
with the hands. Then stir in the milk and the whole will 
make a batter that can be laid on the molding board and 
rolled to athickness of from one-half to three-fourths of 


aninch. Handle as little as possible. Cut with a biscuit 
cutter, place in floured tins, bake in a quick oven twenty 
minutes. 


One quart of flour, $0.03 
Three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, —_.o1 
Butter the size of a walnut, Ol 
One and one-fourth cupfuls of milk, +03 

Total, $0.08 


Spider Cake. 

One cupful of sweet milk; one pint of flour; one-half 
tablespoonful of butter; two rounded teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Make a batter a little thinner than for 
biscuits. Put it into a shallow pan making it about three- 
quarters of an inch thick. Bake it in a quick oven or, it 
may be put in a spider on the top of the stove. If in the 
spider it should be turned when the bottom is well 
browned. 


One cupful of milk, $0.02 
One pint of flour, 02 
One-half tablespoonful of butter, .or 
Two rounded teaspoonfuls of baking powder, —.or 

Total, Such 


Parker House Rolls. 

Ingredients, two quarts of flour, one pint of milk 
(measured after boiling), butter the size of an egg, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one teacupful of homemade yeast, 
and a little salt. Make a hole in the flour. Put in the 
other ingredients in the following order: Sugar, butter, 
milk and yeast. Do not stir the ingredients after putting 
them together. Arrange this at ten o'clock at night; set 
it in a cool place until ten o’clock the next morning, when 
mix altogether, and knead it fifteen minutes by the 
clock. Put it in a cool place again until four o'clock p. m., 
then cut out the rolls, and set each one apart from its 
neighbor in the pan. Set it for half an hour in a warm 
place. Bake fifteen minutes. 


Two quarts of flour, $0.06 
One pint of milk, 03% 
Butter size of an egg, 04 
One tablespoonful of sugar, .00% 
One teacupful of yeast, +02 
Total, $0.16 


Corn Muffins. 

Two eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, one of sugar, 
nearly a glassful of milk, one glassful of flour, one half 
cupful of Indian meal and one heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Rub the butter and sugar, add yolks, 
next beaten whites, then milk, flour and meal gradually. 
Bake in gem pans in a quick oven. The white meal is 
preferred. 


Two eggs, $0.05 
One tablespoonful of butter, -02 
Baking powder and sugar, .O1 
One cupful of milk, 02 
One cupful of flour, -O1 
Four cupfuls of Indian meal, .O1 

Total, $0.12 

Potato Rolls. 


One cupful of sifted potato, one cupful of warm milk, 
one-quarter of a cake of compressed yeast; beat all to- 
gether until smooth, add one quart of sifted flour in which 
a tablespoonful of lard or butter has been rubbed, and 
sufficient warm milk to make a batter. Knead well and 
set in a warm place over night. In the morning stir it 
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down as often as it rises. Mold into rolls an hour and a 
half before required at the table. 


One cupful of potato, $o.01 
One cupful of milk, 02 
One cake of compressed yeast, 02 
One quart of flour, .03 
One tablespoonful of butter, 02 

Total, $0.10 


Oatmeal Wafers. 

One cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, three cupfuls 
of fine oatmeal flour, one cupful of water, half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Dissolve the soda in the water and add one 
half to the stirred butter and sugar and the other half after 
the oatmeal. Add just enough wheat flour to roll them and 
brown in the oven. Roll this and cut small. 


One cupful of butter, $0.16 
One cupful of sugar, .03 
Three cupfuls of oatmeal flour, 03 

Total, $0.22 


Wheat Muffins. 

Ingredients, two eggs, one pint of flour, one teacupful 
of milk or cream, butter half the size of an egg, a little 
salt, and one teaspoonful of baking powder. Mix the 
baking powder and salt in the flour. Beat the eggs; add 
to the yolks, first, milk, then butter (melted), then flour, 
then the whites. Beat well after it is all mixed, and bake 
them immediately in a hot oven, in gem pans or rings. 
Take them out of the pans or rings the moment they are 
done, and send them to thetable. The self-raising flour is 
very nice for making muffins. In using this, of course, 
the baking powder should be omitted. 


Two eggs, $0.05 
One pint of flour, 02 
One teacupful of milk, .02 
One tablespoonful of butter, 02 
One teaspoonful of baking powder, and salt, .O1 

Total, $o.12 


Entire Wheat Muffins. 

One and one-half cupfuls of entire wheat, two level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one cupful of milk, one 
beaten egg, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Mix the beaten egg with the milk, pour 
it over the flour mixed with the other dry materials, add 
the melted butter and beat thoroughly. Pour the batter 
into a hot, buttered gem iron, and bake about half an hour. 


One and one-half cupfuls of entire wheat, $0.01 4 
Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, .or 
One cupful of milk, 02 
One egg, .02% 
One tablespoonful of butter, and salt, -02 
Total, $0.09 


Soda and Cream of Tartar Biscuit. 

Ingredients, one quart of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one even teaspoonful 
of salt, lard or butter the size of a small egg, and milk. 
Put the soda, cream of tartar and salt on the table; mash 
them smoothly with a knife, and mix well together; mix 
them as evenly in the flour as possible; then pass it all 
through the sieve two or three times. The success of the 
biscuits depends upon the equal distribution of these in- 
gredients. Mix in the lard or butter (melted) as evenly as 
possible, taking time to rub it between the open hands, to 
break any little lumps. Now pour in enough milk to make 


the dough consistent enough to roll out, mixing it lightly 
with the ends of the fingers. The quicker it is rolled out, 
cut, and baked, the better will be the biscuits. The 
biscuits are cheaper made with cream of tartar and soda 
than with baking powder, yet many make the biscuits with 
baking powder. 


One quart of flour, 03 
One teaspoonful of soda and two of cream of tartar, $0.02 
Butter size of an egg, .04 
One and one-fourth cupfuls of milk, .02 

Total, 


English Buns. 

Scald a pint of milk, add half a cupful of yeast, or one- 
half of a cake dissolved in half a cupful of water, and flour 
to make a batter, raise over night. Inthe morning adda 
cupful of sugar, a scant cupful of shortening, a well-beaten 
egy, a cupful of currants, a half a teaspoonful of extract of 
lemon and flour to mold thoroughly; let it rise again till 
very light, then mold again, roll into balls, set in shallow 
pans, not too near together, brush over with a little 
molasses and milk mixed. Let them rise till very light, 
and bake. 


One pint of milk, $0.03%4 
One-half of a yeast cake, .O1 
Three pints of flour, 04% 
One cupful of sugar, .03 
One small cupful of lard, .05 
One egg, 02% 
One cupful of currants, +05 
One-half teaspoonful of extract of lemon, —.or 
Total, $0.25% 


Henriettes for Tea. 

Ingredients, three eggs beaten separately, three-fourths 
of a cupful of milk, ascant teaspoonful of baking powder, 
salt, a pinch of cinnamon, enough flour to make them just 
stiff enough to roll out easily. Roll them thin as a wafer, 
cut them into about two-inch squares, or into diamonds, 
with the paste jagger, fry them in boiling lard, and 
sprinkle pulverized sugar over them. 


Three eggs, $0.07%4 
Three-fourths of a cupful of milk, 01% 
Cinnamon, flour and baking powder, _.o2 


Total, 


Cheese Sticks. 

One cupful of grated cheese, one cupful of flour, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, a pinch of salt and water enough to make a 
dough that will roll nicely. Cut very thin and bake in a 


hot oven. Do not let them touch each other in baking. 
One cupful of grated cheese, $0.05 
One cupful of flour, .O1 
One tablespoonful of butter, .02 
Total, $0.08 


Ojalda. 

This is a most delicious form of bread to eat with coffee 
or chocolate. Take two cupfuls of flour, put it on the 
bread board and makea hole in the middle of the pile. 
Drop into it the yolk of an egg and a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of lard. Wet this up with salted water until a stiff 
paste is formed. Work this well, lifting it and throwing 
it down snappishly on to the board every few minutes 
until it is light, smooth dough and full of blisters. Roll 
this very thin and cut in diamonds and fancy shapes with 
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a pastry cutter, cutting two or three slits through the 
middle. Fry these a light brown in boiling lard and sift 
powdered sugar over them. 


Two cupfuls of flour, $0.02 

One egg, 

One tablespoonful of lard, .or 
Total, $0.05% 


Rusks. 

Add to about a quart of bread dough the beaten yolks 
of three eggs, half a cupful of butter, and one cupful of 
sugar; mix all well together. When formed into little 
cakes (rather high and slender, and placed very near each 
other), rub the tops with sugar and water mixed; then 
sprinkle over dry sugar. This should fill two pans. 


Three eggs, $0.07 

Half a cupful of butter, 08 

One cupful of sugar, 03 
Total, $0.18% 


Oatmeal Cakes. 

Two cupfuls of oatmeal, two cupfuls of flour, one-half 
cupful of shortening, suet or butter, one-half cupfu!l of 
warm water, one teaspoonful of salt and one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda. Melt the shortening and dissolve the 
soda in the warm water and pour into the flour mixture as 
quickly as possible. Turn it on to the molding board, 
ard roll smoothly until about one quarter of an inch 
thick; cut up into small cakes any size preferred. Then 
roll each cake very thin and bake in rather a slow heat 
until well browned. Let them stand on the baking pan 
only a moment after taking from the oven. Handle with 
care, as they break very easily while hot. They will keep 
well in a tightly covered tin can or earthen jar. Ifa 
coffee cup is used for the measure, and suet for the short- 
ening, this rule will make two pounds. 


Two cupfuls of oatmeal, $0.02 
Two cupfuls of flour, 02 
One-half cupful of butter, .08 

Total, $o.12 


Wafer Biscuits. 

Rub a piece of butter the size of a large hickory nut 
into a pan of sifted flour; sprinkle over a little salt. Mix 
it into a stiff, smooth paste, with the white of an egg 
beaten to a froth, and warm milk. Beat the paste with a 
rolling pin for half an hour, or longer; the more the 
dough is beaten, the better are the biscuits. Form the 
dough into little round balls about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg; then roll each of them to the sizeof asaucer. They 
should be mere wafers in thickness; they cannot be too 
thin. Sprinkle a little flour over the tins. Bake. 


Butter size of a hickory nut, $0.01 
One pint of flour, -02 
White of egg and milk, -03 

Total, $0.06 


Milk Toast. 

Scald one pint of milk. Sift into it one tablespoonful 
of flour or cornstarch, stirring’all the while till it is thor- 
oughly cooked. Then add one tablespoonful of butter 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Have ready six or eight slices 
of well toasted bread. Dip the edges of each slice into 
boiling water, then place in a deep dish and pour the 
thickened gravy over each slice. Keep hot till ready for 
serving. 


One pint of milk, 
Three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
Six slices of bread, .02 


Total, $0.07% 


Brewls. 

In a double boiler, or large pan, heat a pint of milk con- 
taining a tablespoonful of butter and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. When hot put in three cupfuls of white and Graham 
or whole wheat bread, broken into small pieces, in nearly 
equal parts, and boil till softened but not dissolved. Serve 
hot in a covered dish. 


One tablespoonful of butter, $0.02 
Three cupfuls of bread, % 
Total, $0.06 


Steamed Brown Bread. 

Brown bread, or any other for that matter, is much im- 
proved when two or three days old, by steaming. Put a 
half or whole loaf into a steamer half an hour before 
breakfast, taking care that no drops of water are allowed 
to fall on it. With a sharp knife cut thick slices and eat 
while warm. 

One loaf of bread, 2% cents. 
Swedish Toast. 

This forms an excellent substitute for fried cakes in 
summer. Warm one pint of milk, add one cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of lard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one 
yeast cake or one-half of a cake of compressed yeast dis- 
solved in a little warm water, two well beaten eggs, and 
flour enough to make a rather thin batter. If set at night 
add one-third of a teaspoonful of soda. When risen, 
knead into a loaf, adding flour as for bread. Raise again. 
Knead and roll into sheets. Sugar the tops if desired. 
Let them rise and bake. When old, cut into strips about 
three-fourths of an inch thick and toast in a very slow 
oven. If toasted to a light brown and thoroughly dried it 
will keep a long time, but soaks very quickly when dipped 
into coffee. Use half the sugar if it is toosweet. The 
recipe can be doubled and only two or three eggs used. 


One pint of milk, $0 03% 
One cupful of sugar, .03 
One tablespoonful of lard, -o1 
One yeast cake, -02 
Two eggs, 05 
Four cupfuls of flour, .04 
Total, $0.18% 


Golden Toast. 

Cut bread into even pieces, toast and butter the pieces 
and moisten them with hot water. Boil six eggs hard. 
Separate the whites from the yolks; chop the whites and 
press the yolks through a colander or sieve. Makea white 
sauce, using one tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
cooked together, and then add a cupful of cream or milk. 
When it is well thickened add the chopped whites and 
season with pepper and salt. Spread this mixture on the 
slices of toast and cover the top with the mashed yolks. 
Sprinkle the yolks evenly over the pieces till they look 
very yellow. Serve very hot. 


Six eggs, $0.15 
One tablespoonful of butter, -02 
One cupful of milk, .02 
Six slices of bread, 02 

Total, fo.21 


Indian Cake. 
One quart of milk, three-fourths of a pint of meal, one 


teacupful of flour, three eggs well beaten, three table- 
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spoonfuls of lard, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, One cupful of sour milk, $0.01 
‘one teaspoonful of salt and one-half cupful of sugar. One cupful of sweet milk, .02 
One quart of milk, $0.07 Two eggs, = 
Peadbed ached ented Two cupfuls of meal and one cupful of flour, 03 
one teacupful of flour, -02 Total, 
Three eggs, 07% Rice Griddlecakes 
Three tablespoonfuls of lard, .0 
One-half cane of sugar, and salt, ; of Stir a cupful of cold, boiled rice into a pint of sweet 
Three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, _.or4 milk and allow it to stand undisturbed for half an hour. 
ager Then add a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of melted 
Total, $0.22/2 butter, two cupfuls of flour and a teaspoonful of soda dis- 


Miss Neill’s Boston Brown Bread. 

One heaping coffeecupful each of rye, corn and Graham 
meal. Mix them closely and beat together closely thor- 
oughly with two cupfuls of New Orleans or Porto Rico 
molasses, two cupfuls of sweet milk, one dessertspoonful 
of soda, and one teaspoonful of salt. Pour into a tin form, 
or tin pail with a cover, place in a kettle of cold water, 
put on the stove as soon as mixed and boil four hours. It 
may appear too thin but itis not. The mixture should not 
quite fill the form as it should have room to swell. The 
water must not boil quite to the top of the form, it must 
not boil away, nor stop boiling. To serve it, remove the 
lid and set it a few moments into the open oven to dry the 
top, and it will then turn out in perfect shape. 


One cupful of corn meal, $o.01 
One cupful of rye meal, .O1 
One cupful of Graham meal, .O1 
Two cupfuls of molasses, -06 
Two cupfuls of sweet milk, 03% 
One dessertspoonful of soda, .o1%4 
Total, $0.14 


Corn Bread. 

One cupful of corn meal, one cupful of wheat flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one beaten egg, one cupful 
of milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter. Mix in the 
order given and bake for twenty to thirty minutes in a bis- 
cuit tin or in a hot, buttered gem iron if individual muffins 
are preferred. 


One cupful of meal and one of flour, $0.02 
Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, -O1 
Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, -O1 
One egg, .02% 
One tablespoonful of butter, 02 
Total, $0.08% 
Johnnycake. 


One and one-half cupfuls of meal, one cupful of flour, 
two large tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, buttermilk to 
make a thick batter. Bake in a quick oven. 


One and one-half cupfuls of meal, $0.01 2 


One cupful of flour, -O1 

Two large tablespoonfuls of sugar, -O1 

Buttermilk, salt and soda, 02 
Total, $0.05% 


Fried Johnnycakes. 

One cupful of sour milk, one cupful of sweet milk, two 
eggs, and soda enough te sweeten the milk. Add flour 
and meal until the batter can be made into small balls with 
the hands, using about one-third of flour to two-thirds 
meal. Drop into hot lard and fry same as doughnuts. 
Eat with butter, or cut the cakes in two and drop them 
into a gravy made as for cream toast. 


solved ina little water. Stir thoroughly together and test 
on the griddle. If the cakes show a disposition to break, 
add a little more flour. 


One cupful of rice, $0.03 
One pint of sweet milk,) 
One tablespoonful of butter, 02 
Two cupfuls of flour, -02 
Total, $0.10% 


Pancakes with Bread Crumbs. 

Soak the bread crumbs, then drain them. To two cup- 
fuls of bread crumbs add one cupful of flour or corn meal, 
one egg, and milk enough to make athin batter. If the 
milk is sweet, add a teaspoonful of yeast powder; if sour, 
add half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a tablespoonful 
of warm water. 


Two cupfuls of bread crumbs, fo.02 
One cupful of flour, -O1 
One egg, .02% 
One pint of sour milk, -02 
Total, $0.07% 


Mother Johnson’s Pancakes. 

Enough flour is added to a quart of sour milk to make a 
rather thick batter. The secretis that itis left to stand over 
night, instead of being finished at once. It may even 
stand to advantage for twenty-four hours. However, if it 
is mixed at night the next morning two well beaten eggs 
and salt are to be added at the same time with half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful of warm 
water. Cook immediately. 


One quart of sour milk, $0.04 
Two cupfuls of flour, 02 
Two eggs, 
Total, fo.11 
Waffles. 


Ingredients: Two eggs, one pint of flour, one and a 
quarter cupfuls of milk or cream, one even teaspoonful of 
yeast powder, butter or lard the size of a walnut, and salt. 
Mix the baking powder and salt well in the flour, then rub 
in evenly the butter; next add the beaten yolks and milk 
mixed, then the beaten whites of the eggs. Bake imme- 
diately. 


Two eggs, $0.05 
One pint of flour, +02 
One and one-fourth cupfuls of milk, 02 
One teaspoonful of yeast powder, -O1 
Butter and salt, .o1% 
Total, $o.11% 


Oatmeal Griddlecakes. 

One cupful of hot oatmeal pudding and one cupful of 
sifted flour. Let it stand over night; in the morning add 
a well beaten egg and half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved 
in a little warm water. When ready to fry, stir into the 
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batter a half cupful of sifted flour. Butter a hot griddle, 
and fry in small cakes, sending at once to the table. 


One cupful of pudding, $o.01 
One cupful of milk, 02 
Two cupfuls of sifted flour, 02 
One egg, .02% 
Total, $0.07% 


Oatmeal Porridge. 

One heaping cupful of oatmeal to one quart of boiling 
water and one teaspoonful of salt. Boil twenty minutes. 
The water should be salted and boiling when the meal is 
sprinkled in with one hand, while it is lightly stirred in 
with the other. When all mixed, it should boil without 
afterward being stirred more than is necessary to keep it 
from burning at the bottom, and to mingle the grains two 
or three times, so that they may all be evenly cooked. If 
much stirred, the porridge will be starchy or waxy, and 
poor in flavor. But the puffing of the steam through the 
grains without much stirring swells each one separately, 
and, when done, the porridge is light, and quite consistent. 
This same manner of cooking is applicable as well to all 
other grains. 

One cupful of oatmeal, two cents. 
Oatmeal Pudding. 

One cupful of oatmeal, one teaspoonful of salt and one 
quart of boiling water. Boil in a rice boiler, or a pail set 
in a kettle of boiling water. Stir now and then while boil- 
ing. Boil three hours, more or less, as is convenient. 


One cupful of fine oatmeal, two cents. 
Corn Mush. 

Put a quart of water on the fire to boil. Stir together 
a pint of cold milk, with one pint of corn meal and one 
teaspoonful of salt. When the water boils pour in the 
mixture, gradually, stirring all well together. Let it boil 
for half an hour, stirring often to prevent its burning. 


One pint of milk, $0.03 
One pint of corn meal, 02 
Total, $0.05 


Fried Corn Mush. 

Make the mush according to the preceding recipe, the 
day before hand. When cold, slice and dip each slice 
into beaten eggs, salted, and bread or cracker crumbs, and 
fry in boiling hot lard. 


Sliced mush, $0.05 

Two eggs, -05 

Bread crumbs, 
Total, $o.114 


WORTH READING AND BEARING IN MIND. 


A turned-down kerosene lamp is a magazine of deadly 
gas, to which the strongest lungs cannot be safely exposed. 


The best women are necessarily the most difficult to 
know. They are only to be divined, not discerned, by the 
stranger. 


Bloomers are not very pretty, but they are safe and 
modest. Skirts are abominations in every way, and the 
woman who hasn’t the courage to drop them long enough 
fora spin on her bicycle, or a day’s mountain climbing, 
would do well to remain in her rocking-chair on the piazza 
and solace herself with her embroidery, novel, and pug 
dog.—Eleanor Kirk. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DECEMBER. 


Viewing this olive leaf, 

Spilling its beauty brief, 
Losing its glory, 

Here in the land of snow, 

Where the grim northers blow, 
Wilful and hoary. 


Far does the vision stray, 
Over the misty way, 
Through the December ; 
Into the land of flowers, 
Through the delightful hours 
Memories remember. 


— Walter M. Haseltine. 


Original in Goop 


A CHEERFUL CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


Arranged on an Economical Basis, and Conducted with 
Much Good Humor and Good Feeling by Both Old and 
Young Participants. 

ANNALS OF THE WHITFORD CLUB. 


NE late November afternoon an 
unusually brilliant sun shone 
down upon the little village of 
Whitford, tempting forth by its 
mellow beauty several good 
wives of that place who, being 
minded one and all of the same 
friendship for a certain pretty 
Mrs. Graham, ended their stroll 
by a social call at her pleasant 
home. And so it happened that 
just a sunshiny day, the enthusi- 
asm of one woman and wisdom 
of another, called into a useful 
life the “Home Club of Whit- 
ford,” which now, after four 

prosperous years, stands firm and staunch for all 

which is “helpful and hopeful” in the lives of its 
members. 

Little Mrs. Graham rose to meet the last guest 
with outstretched hands and a little flush of excite- 
ment upon her cheeks. 

“We are so glad to see you,” she exclaimed. 
“Such a joyful prospect for us all if we can only do 
it! We want’a club in Whitford!” 

Mrs. Mason acknowledged the greeting of her 
hostess with a smile, and looked about her at the 
eager but dubious faces. “It is the Aow, I suppose,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Graham waved her hand impatiently; “ yes, 
yes, it is the Aow,”’ she answered. “I have just come 
from my sister’s home in Belltown, and they have 
such a club! Herbert Spencer, politics, everything. 
They read papers and write them. But of course we 
have not time for that, I know I have not; still, a 
club means so much in other ways; the mutual ex- 
change of ideas; the pleasure—don’t you agree with 
me?” turning appealingly to her guests. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mrs. Gage, “but we 
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farmers’ wives have so little time,’”’ and she ended 
with a sigh. 

Mrs. Mason, the wife of their pastor, and the old- 
est of them all, smiled. 

“Why not alter the club we have ?”’ she questioned, 
brightly. 

“The one we have? 
in a sudden chorus. 

“The sewing society, to be sure. Isn’t it in every 
sense of the word a club, and a busy one, too?” 

Mrs. Graham smiled archly. “I’m afraid it is,” 
she said. “Perhaps we are alittle too busy some- 
times—with our tongues. But we cannot give up the 
society, Mrs. Mason. I, for one, have little money 
to give away; I must give in some way.” 

“And why not combine the two?” continued the 
wise woman, pleasantly. 

“Would sewing and papers combine well, Mrs. 
Mason?” 

“T fear they might not. But need we have papers? 
Do we not all agree that such scraps of time as come 
tous are needed for reading? Get aclub, anda useful 
one is, I believe, possible, and I have a plan. Donot 
fail to criticise or to discard it, friends, but listen. 

“We are busy women, one and all, but we do read 
and make use very gladly ot the helpful hints we 
find. For my own part, that month would be a blank 
one which failed to bring to me my precious Goop 
HouseEKEEPING, and I know many of you have 
learned how reliable a staff that good friend can be. 
But beyond these things we need the exchange of 
ideas. Now, let us meet as usual every Friday at 
the house of one of our number, with the fixed inten- 
tion of helping others with our brains as well as 
hands. Let the present board of officers continue in 
office, making all rules for the conduct of affairs. 
Each week let there be appointed two or more per- 
sons whose duty it shall be to bring before the club 
subjects of direct interest to, and use in, the home 
circle. Let these same subjects be left to the discre- 
tion of the persons so appointed, and let each take 
upon herself the task of finding out or remembering 
ideas or items which, from her own experience, she 
thinks will interest others. And she should be ready 
to answer questions thereon. Certainly no afternoon 
will pass without being of benefit to many, if not all. 
Then last, but not least, let it be our rule to confine 
ourselves during club hours to our chosen subjects 
and the conversation arising therefrom. Just think 
of the unkind things left unsaid. Why, I rejoice at 
the mere thought of it!” 

“So say we all of us,” quoted Mrs. Graham, hav- 
ing taken, in one eager glance, “the sense of the 
meeting.” ‘Let us call it the ‘Home Club of Whit- 
ford,’ and proclaim it an established thing.” 

And so it was. In the bounds of the sewing soci- 
ety arose some discontent, which, however, culmi- 
nated in a weeding out of discordant elements, in 
themselves no loss, and the ‘“ Home Club” had come 
to stay. 

The first meeting was called at the house of the 


What club have we?” came 


president, enthusiastic little Mrs. Graham herself, 
and before proceeding to the business proper, she 
brought forward and the club accepted, a reform 
which its members will always believe had much to 
do with its vigor and prosperity. The clause was 
this: “A fine shall be exacted for the introduction 
of conversation which could be termed gossip, the 
board of officers deciding if it be of that nature. 
Five cents shall be exacted for each offense from 
each participator.” 

“ For we truly believe,” added the president, “that 
thoughtlessness dictates the larger part of such 
offenses, and that the existence of this rule will help 
us to think.” 

The work now prepared and the machine hushed, 
Mrs. Graham took the floor. “It is odd,” she began, 
“that only since the arrival of Mrs. Mason this after- 
noon have we known that we have chosen much the 
same subject, but as it is appropriate to the season 
we beg your indulgence and announce it as ‘A 
Light Purse and a Merrie *Xmas.’ 

“ Last year was, as we all know, a hard one, and per- 
haps particularly so for the Whitford people. Ready 
money is not so very plentiful with the New England 
farmer at any time, and he heard little of the jingle 
of silver then. As Christmas drew near it looked a 
bit gloomy at our house for there was nothing to 
spare for the usual gifts. 

“This was at once agreed upon, and the children 
resigned themselves to the inevitable so pleasantly, 
that I made up my mind to throw myself into the 
breach and reward them for their good nature, and 
with this result. 

*“Not to lose the delightfully mysterious bustle so 
much a part of the blessed season, I took each child 
into my confidence, but each in a different direction, 
and when at ten o’clock on Christmas morning the 
family was gathered together, a very seasonable 
atmosphere of expectancy pervaded the room. To 
the strains of a lively march played by Emeline, the 
procession entered the parlor, walking two by two, 
and passed twice around the tree before stopping to 
admire its beauties, for beauties it certainly had. 
First it was a pretty tree, tall, slender and green, and 
well-lighted (for what is a Christmas tree without 
lights ?) by the ends of candles which I had saved for 
the purpose. The branches were well laden with 
many-colored tarlatan bags, each containing a fig, 
two dates, a few peanuts, and a little, a very little, 
candy, while strings of pop corn drooped everywhere 
like wreaths of snow, and nestling here and there 
pretty tissue paper bonbonniéres which we had made 
by laying together two fringed squares of contrasting 
colors which when filled we tied with baby ribbon. 
But best of all, winding in and out, like a scarlet 
serpent was our chef d’auvre. Late in October I had 
set the children to gathering the crimson rose hips, 
the scarlet alder berries and the lovely blue white 
fruit of the delicious bay. The stringing of these 
had been a fine employment for the long evenings, 
and really when at the end of the festivities we broke 
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the lengths into necklaces for the children they 
looked like strange Eastern treasures, and were 
prettier the dryer they grew. But now to the gifts, 
for gifts there were. How we all laughed when my 
brother Harry, designated by Emeline, who read off 
the names as ‘the photograph fiend’ came up to 
take his camera! 

“An old cigar box had been lined with black cloth, 
and deftly mounted on a fine tripod made of some 
discarded picture moldings. In the front of the box 
was a knee, made of an old pepper box with its bot- 
tom knocked out and its cover in use as acap. In- 
deed, the affair was quite complete, for, at the back, 
beneath the drooping lid of the box (which itself 
stood on its side) was placed, of course upside down, 
and facing out, a picture of Harry’s fiancée. Over 
all there was a fine, red cotton flannel ‘ head cloth.’ 

“ Harry was convulsed with laughter, and, funniest 
of all, actually took a photograph with his treasure. 

“ The laugh over Harry’s had not ceased when my 
husband’s gift was announced as awaiting the ‘ pru- 
dent member of the family!’ Now, Mr. Graham is 
very odd in one thing. All day long he goes coatless 
upon the farm, really in cold weather insufficiently 
clad, but if compelled in winter to attend any social 
gathering always demands a certain antediluvian 
chamois and flannel vest. This, described as a 
‘doublet,’ and gorgeously ornamented with scraps 
of lace and fringe and ends of ribbon, was his pres- 
ent. It made him laugh till the tears came, for 
‘thereby hung a tale.’ 

“The evening of his last festivity being cold, he 
had, as usual, demanded his faithful ally. After 
much trouble it was found and given him, though I 
remarked that he did not need its aid. On our re- 
turn he said, with a sigh of satisfaction, ‘I was so 
glad of my vest on that long, cold drive.’ A few 
moments later I found it where I had put it, on the 
bed. He had not worn it at all’ 

“ Next the ‘vain member’ was called for, and I was 
obliged to own to the ‘hard impeachment’ by ac- 
cepting the gift of a bonnet, and such an one! For 
some time I had lamented that I was destitute of a 
best bonnet. Perhaps I had said enough to make 
my friends feel like Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s man 
in ‘A Marsh Island,’ whose wife had remarked so 
ofien that she ‘might die, and not a cap to her 
name,’ that he finally retorted,‘O why didn’t you 
die when you hadacap?’ At any rate I accepted 
my bonnet as a token that there had been ‘’nuff 
said.’ It was an old poke of grandma’s, and, besides 
the two big turkey wings and the partridge’s tail, 
there was a little of everything else adorning it. 

*Tt had not been very easy to ‘think up’ Sister 
Alice, but at last I resolved to play upon her abhor- 
rence of unnecessary decoration. In the garret we 
unearthed a ridiculous picture of herself, done when 
a child by an indifferent artist, and so black that it 
might have been taken in a thunder cloud. For this 
-we contrived an e?sel of two broomsticks, crossed 
with clothespins as supports for the frame. 


“The tops of the brooms were painted red and 
fastened with a big bow of yellow cambric, and, to 
finish, there was what we sometimes hear described 
as a ‘throw,’ made of a sheet of cotton, painted as 
the newspaper directions say, ‘in a simple but 
elegant design ’ of carrots, tops and all, 

“Alice was greatly amused, and declared her gift 
not one whit more ridiculous than many an ornament 
commonly seen, but I won’t give more of her ideas 
as she will speak to you on the subject of home 
decoration sometime this winter. But it is not neces- 
sary that I should tell you the other presents. They 
were all provocative of much mirth, and I am sure 
that when Mrs. Mason has given her experience, you 
will agree with us that one can at least have a very 
merrie Christmas while spending little money.” And 
after the members had expressed their appreciation 
of Mrs. Graham’s story, their pastor’s wife began 
her own. 

“Perhaps our celebration was not so very different,” 
she said, “ but such as it was you shall hear of it. 
It was with us also a time of large calls and little 
money, and for what could be spared there was need 
so manifest outside that its use in that direction 
could not have been ignored had we wished to do so. 

“On the morning of Christmas day there was, as 
you well remember, a lovely service at church. The 
girls having so little to prepare at home gave even 
more attention than usual to the transformation, 
and masses of green boughs, of oak leaves, brown, 
but so lovely, of red berries, and before the pulpit a 
great bank of fresh, green ferns made the building 
seem like another place. Many of you have asked 
about the keeping of fresh ferns all winter. My 
daughter, Elinor, will tell you about it when her turn 
comes for the plant talk she means to give. 

“ The older children had not, perhaps, minded the 
loss of the usual tree and its attendant festivities so 
much, but it was a little hard on the younger ones, 
and we had done our best in that direction. Early 
in the morning we heard their shouts as joyful as 
usual over the simple contents of their stockings, for 
in each was a pair of home-knit mittens, a pair of 
blunt end scissors, a roll of ‘cut-out pictures’ and a 
set of six tops, skillfully contrived by their father 
from old spools. Each was brightly painted and 
inscribed with the name of some member of the 
family. Over these was endless fun for ‘father’ as 
he said, ‘true to his calling,’ wouldn’t spin at all, 
while ‘mother’ whirled like a veritable dervish. 

“Our next excitement was dinner, at five o'clock, 
and such a pretty dinner! On the snowy cloth were 
strewn black alder twigs, which with their shining 
berries at least served as a pretty substitute for holly. 
In the center, in a moss-bound pot, stood a lovely 
little spruce tree, lighted with real candles and hung 
with gold and silver paper packages of nuts and 
candy; the nuts from our own trees, the candy 
home made. 

“After dinner was over, all the family gathered 
in the parlor to await events, with the exception of 
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Dec. 


myself, my sister Mary and little Charles. In the 
quiet of the garret, Mary and I then proceeded to 
array Charles in a Santa Claus suit prepared in secret 
for the purpose out of a yard or so of bright cambric 
found in the lining box. First a tiny pair of yellow 
trunks, then a full blouse of red, well stuffed in front 
with a down sofa pillow; next a little red cap, to 
which was sewn long cotton locks. On to his back 
we strapped a bag filled with the gifts and he was 
ready. 

“ When he entered the parlor he bowed so low that 
we feared his pack would fall over his head, and 
said his ‘ little piece.’ 

‘I’m the spirit of Christmas day, 
Ever I give—I give alway ; 
But lest my gifts may value lack, 
With laughter and fun I’ve filled my pack.’ 

“Then he handed out his first package mysteriously 
done up, as were all, in folds of newspaper. It was 
for Cousin Frances, and you all know that she is a 
remarkable housekeeper, so you will not question the 
propriety of giving her a collapse. Her feather 
duster which stretched out would reach almost any- 
where. I found it at a ten-cent store in B—, as I 
did nearly all the gifts, and this rhyme was on the 
slip of paper enclosed with it : 

‘O, Frances dear, we hope you'll be, 
More careful really. Don’t you see, 
Up near the ridgepole there’s some dust, 
It’s sad to say it, but we must.’ 

“For one of the friends who has a great liking for 
fruit, was a fine bag of those painted earthern apples, 
oranges, tomatoes and others, which are made for 
children’s banks. 

‘Now, Mary, do not fail to chew them well, or ’twill be bad 
for you.’ 
Caused a burst of laughter. 
“For our college Tom, who is forever bringing 


though this, from the mature of the day’s subject, 
was not so important a factor as it was expected it 
would be later. 

“This first meeting is, as you know,” said the 
hostess, “ merely a prologue appropriate to the sea- 
son, but im the days to come it will be strange if we 
do not find great practical benefit from the subjects 
which will be treated in our useful, if informal, club. 
I have heard rumors of some of these and I think 
there will be no harm done if I dropa hint or two of 
the pleasures to come. 

“*We who live far from the centers of art will be glad 
to hear ideas upon home decoration. Helps about 
our dearly beloved plants will be delightful. One 
among us whose right to speak is from authority, 
will tell us practical ways to amuse and make happy 
our children. Then there will be practical after- 
noons upon methods of cooking and of house- 
keeping. I am sure there is a feast before us in the 
coming year, and I forone declare the club already 
‘a success.’”” And the meeting dissolved with a 
unanimous vote to the same effect. 

—Anxna Sawyer. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


476. Prepared chalk and powdered orris. root for 
the teeth. 

477.. Or powdered willow charcoal. 

478. Or two ounces of borax dissolved in three 
pints of warm water, and, before it is quite cool, one 
teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh and one tablespoon- 


. ful of camphor added, using it half and half, with 


home new songs of anything but classical type, was | 
a collection of ditties gotten out as an advertisement. ’ 
These we ornamented with big bows of scarlet 


cambric, and his rhyme lauded Tom’s tastes. For 
Cousin George who is so devoted to his tiny dog, 
was an iron ash tray representing a dog’s head, and 
his couplet suggested that merely a tail was needed 
to represent ‘ Rags.’ 

“Then for Cousin Kate, whose baby girl is always 
just a bouquet ot sweetness, was a cake of sand 
soap and a coarse brush with a rhyme, advertising 
their use for the ‘delicate use of babes.’ 

“For Lilian, who was bitten in a fracas with a 
neighbor's pet poodle, was a tiny wool dog bearing a 
song of apology, saying his 

‘ Liking was shown by his biting.’ 

“But I must not run on forever. When the pack 
was quite empty, and gifts had been compared, we 
had our usual games until the time for parting, when 
we all agreed that we had never passed a more 
cheerful Christmas.” 

As Mrs. Mason finished, work was folded and put 
away and a few moments of conversation followed, 


tepid water. 


479. To remove the smell of onions from the 
breath, leaves of parsley eaten with vinegar. 


480. Warm water and a little listerine, for a mouth 
wash. 

481. Using dentists’ silk, after each meal, for the 
teeth. 
482. To remove a mole, tying a silk thread 

around it. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hail. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 
Tears—The perspiration of grief. 
Smiles—The visible expression of unspoken texts. 
To Love—An irregular verb never conjugated without 
an auxilliary. 


Soctety—A tribunal composed of friends where one is 
condemned only for contempt of court. 

Scales (practicing)—Studies which exercise the fingers 
of the pianist and the patience of the neighbors. 

Second Marriage—A second edition with additions 
from the notebook of experience, but few corrections. 

To Live a Hoiy Life—As some people would have it. 
To make a hell of earth with the expectation of a recom- 
pense in the hereafter of a paradise in Heaven. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Yet once again and sweetly 
I hear the joy-bells ring, 

And “ Peace on earth, good will toward men” 
The happy children sing. 

An echoing chorus answers 
For all the heavenly throng, 

With one accord unite their praise 
In the angelic song. 

What mean these loud hosannas ? 
Why ring the bells of earth? 

To those who listen, lo! a voice 
Proclaims the Christ child’s birth. 

Bring branches of green holly 
With mistletoe and pine, 

And weave symbolic emblems for 
The Infant Lord Divine. 

Let charity all hearts instill 
With hope and faith combined, 

Let Christmas waken in the soul 
A love for all mankind. 

Let peace be felt in every breast, 
And when the day is done, 

With one accord let thankful prayers 
Be made for God's dear Son. 

—Josephine Canning. 
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CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 

* At Christmas, play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 

T the Christmas season, there 
comes, in every Christian 
land, a time of festivity and 
general rejoicing. Our 
Christmas observances can 
be traced back to early 
superstitions in existence 
long before the birth of 
Christ. In many pagan na- 
tions of Europe, the period 
of the winter solstice was a 
time when mirth and gaiety 
reigned. The sun then 
seemed to turn towards the 
north and to give promise of 
renewed warmth and fertility 

of field. The Druids of England, the Angles and 
Saxons of the North, and even the Romans all 
celebrated in their own fashion, this release from the 
grip of winter. After the establishment of Christi- 
anity, its leaders found these old rites and customs 
so dear to the hearts of the people, that they 
endeavored to purify and ennoble them by keeping 
what was best and most spiritual and adapting them 
to the new religion, centering all about the birthday 
of Christ. 

Without discussing the evidence as to the exact 
date of this event, it is enough to say that we have a 
mixture of heathen ceremonies and Christian customs 
at Christmas. 

The use of holly, laurel, ivy, rosemary and mistle- 


toe for decoration, dates back to very early times in 
England among the Druid priests. According to the 
“ English Book of Christmas,” the Yule log was to be 
lighted on Christmas Eve, by a person with clean 
hands, from a brand of last year’s log, kept for that 
purpose, and was supposed to sanctify the house and 
be a protection against evil spirits. 

Around this fire, games were played, stories told, 
songs sung and merrymaking prevailed, while care 
was taken that the fire should not go out during the 
night, and it was generally kept burning until Candle- 
mas Eve, (February 2.) Long Christmas candles 
were lighted at the same time as the Yule log and 
were, perhaps, typical of the light dawning upon the 
world through the birth of Christ. A “lord of mis- 
rule,” or “abbot of unreason,” was often appointed 
in the houses of the nobles, whose business it was 
“to make the rarest pastimes to delight the be- 
holder,” and whose rule lasted from All-haliow Eve 
(October 31) to Candlemas day. 

Feasting played a great part in the English Christ- 
mas and many were the rich dishes served. 

The famous boar’s head, the peacock with all its 
gorgeous feathers covering the roasted bird, venison, 
salmon roasts of beef, ham and mutton, plum pud- 
ding and mince pies of the richest kind all figured 
at the feast, while the wassail bow! was never allowed 
to be empty. Carols were sung from house to house, 
and sometimes plays were given. 

Washington Irving gives a delightful description 
of the old English Christmas customs in his account 
of “Christmas at Bracebridge Hall,” in the “ Sketch 
Book.” 

At the time of the Reformation many of these ob- 
servances were forbidden by the stern Puritan clergy- 
men and have never been revived. 

The custom of present giving, which may be asso- 
ciated with the story of the Three Wise Men, is 
observed in many lands, sometimes on Christmas 
and sometimes on New Year's Day. Here in 
America, the crowded shops and gay decorations 
give ample evidence of the Christmas spirit. The 
churches are made bowery with wreaths and ropes of 
evergreen, holly hangs in many windows, and a 
general holiday is observed on December 25th, 

The hearts of all, young and old, rich and poor 
alike, are beating high with anticipations of the 
pleasure of giving and the joy of receiving. 

If any benighted person like Scrooge in Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol,” still exists, let us hope that his 
hard heart may be touched and influenced to deeds 
of generosity by the “‘ Spirit of Christmas.” 

All giving should be spontaneous and from the 
heart. Lowell says, “The gift without the giver is 
bare.” The mercenary spirit of exchange in present 
giving, the feeling that a gift must be made because 
some one expects it, the valuing a gift for its cost 
and not for the thought which prompted it, are de- 
plorable and far removed from the true sentiment 
which should inspire Christmas giving. 

Every gift ought to be an expression of friendliness 
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and thoughtfulness towards the recipient and should 
be selected with consideration of personal wants and 
wishes. Indiscriminate gift making provokes criti- 
cism and causes much heart burning. 

The present which is most highly prized is some- 
thing for which one has longed and desired, not some 
useless, impracticable article, admired for a day and 
then laid aside for no future use. 

Let us give wisely and select our Christmas 
presents with a thought of fitness and suitability. 

The method of distribution of gifts admits of 
variation. Of course the children must hang up their 
stockings for Santa Claus to fill. It does not hurt 
them to believe in the dear old myth, and when they 
get old enough to know who Santa Claus really is,— 
they rarely lose faith in human nature because of the 
deceit implied in the story of the good saint; 
although some of our modern educators contend that 
children should be told nothing but the absolute 
truth in order to inculcate truthfulness. 

But little people are quick to discover the differ- 
ence between reality and fiction, and the brief period 
of belief in Santa Claus, Mother Goose and such 
worthies is all too quickly passed. 

For the older folk, the hanging up of stockings 
may seem too childish, although some people like to 
get back to their childish ways once a year. There 
remain the time-honored Christmas tree which is 
used almost universally in Germany, with its wonder- 
ful burden of lights and strange fruits, and a Christ- 
mas pie or basket. The Christmas pie is made in a 
huge bowl with a crust of bright colored tissue paper, 
trimmed with holly. It has a movable section from 
which the gifts are drawn. 

The Christmas basket is better suited fora large 
family and can be decorated with evergreens. 

The presents should be carefully tied up in dainty 
packages and plainly marked before putting them in 
the basket ; then after the dinner is served some one 
should be chosen to distribute the gifts, and what 
gay confusion and excitement follow! 

An important part of the Christmas celebration is 
the dinner which is spread abundantly on almost 
every table. In these days of charitable societies 
and organized relief, no one need go hungry on 
Christmas day, for hearts are warm and purses are 
open to make the day one in which there shall be 
peace, good will and plenty for every one. 

For the Christmas dinner, the table should be 
made as attractive as possible with dainty table ap- 
pointments and a center decoration of holly. The 
following menu can be easily prepared in a modest 
household and served to eight or ten persons, with 
the help of a waitress engaged for the day, if the 
mistress of the house aids the cook in preparing 
some of the dishes the day before the dinner. It is 
a great help in getting up an elaborate dinner, to 
have soup, pudding, pie, jellies and cake prepared 
beforehand, then the attention of the cook can be 
centered on cooking the meat and vegetables, and a 
feeling of hurry is avoided. It is useless to expect 


that one pair of hands can do everything, and the 
housekeeper who has but one maid must be willing to 
share in festal preparations, or else give up the idea 
of a course dinner. 

The orders for the dinner should be given a day or 
two in advance, so that all materials for cooking may 
be in the house and ready to use. The surest way of 
getting the best that the market affords is to make 
a personal selection of all articles needed for the 


dinner. 
MENU FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Bouillon in Cups. Crotitons. 
Oyster Patés. Finger Rolls. Olives. 
Roast Turkey, Brown Sauce. Cranberry Jelly. 


Sweet Potato Croguettes. Mashed White Potato. 
Mashed Turnips. Celery. 
Shrimp Salad. Sandwiches. 
Christmas Pudding, Wine Sauce. 


Squash Pie. Mince Pie. 
Orange Jelly with Whipped Cream. Lady Fingers. 
Fruit Cake. Macaroons, 

Nuts. Raisins. Tokay and White Grapes. 
Glazed Almonds. Walnut Bonbons. 
Cheese. Coffee. Wafers. 


To save time canned consommé can be used, or 
soup made from beef extract. If expense is to be 
considered, it is cheaper to make the bouillon from 
a beef bone, as canned soup costs thirty cents a 
quart. The paté shells, finger rolls, bread for sand- 
wiches, lady fingers and macaroons can be bought 
from the baker, and are generally better than home- 
made articles. 


Oyster Pates. 

Heat the patés in the oven while the soup is being served. 
Make arich cream sauce flavored with a slice of onion, a 
sprig of parsley and a speck of mace or nutmeg. Warm 
the oysters in this sauce, fill the paté shells and garnish 
with parsley and sliced lemon. 


Directions for cooking a turkey were given in the 
Thanksgiving menu. 


Sweet Potato Croquettes. 

Use two cupfuls of cold, mashed sweet potatoes, one 
beaten egg, one tablespoonful of melted butter, salt and 
pepper to taste. Make into balls, dip in beaten egg, then 
in sifted bread crumbs and fry in boiling fat. Stick a 
clove into each croquette, and serve on a platter garnished 
with parsley or celery tops. 


Shrimp Salad. 

Two cans of shrimps or one pint of fresh shrimps, one 
cupful of mayonnaise dressing, one head of lettuce. If 
canned shrimps are used, open the can an hour or more 
before serving, wash them, drain and set them in the ice 
chest ina bowl. Arrange crisp lettuce leaves in nests of 
two or three leaves, in a large salad bowl, place the 
shrimps upon the lettuce and add the mayonnaise. Fresh 
shrimps must be shelled and washed before using. 


Christmas Pudding or Baked English Plum Pudding. 
One-half pound of bread crumbs, one-half pound of 
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stoned raisins, floured; one-half pound of currants, 
one-half pound of sugar, three ounces of sliced citron, 
lemon and orange peel; four ounces of chopped suet, 
two and one-half cupfuls of milk, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, six eggs. Pour enough scalded milk on to the 
bread crumbs to swell them; when cold add the other 
ingredients. If the mixture is too stiff, thin it with 
more milk. Then add two grated nutmegs, one table- 
spoonful each of mace and cinnamon and half a gill of 
brandy. Bake ina round buttered tin two hours. Serve 
with wine sauce.—Miss Beecher. 


Wine Sauce. 

Mix butter the size of an egg with one cupful of 
powdered sugar, add three tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water, a little at a time, stirring constantly. Place the 
dish into boiling water until the sauce is melted, then add 
two or three teaspoonfuls of sherry and serve hot. This 
recipe makes a large pudding. 


Orange Jelly. 

One-half box of gelatine, one-half cupful of cold water, 
one cupful of boiling water, juice of one lemon, one cup- 
ful of sugar, one pint of orange juice. Soak the gelatine 
in cold water, until soft. Add the boiling water, lemon 
juice, sugar and orange juice. Stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved and strain. A little brandy adds to the flavor of 
the jelly. Fill half orange peels with the jelly, arrange 
on a broad platter with a border of laurel leaves; when 
ready to serve, place a spoonful of sweetened whipped 
cream on top of the jelly in each orange basket. Serve 
very cold.—Mrs. Lincoln. 


Fruit Cake. 

One pound of butter, one pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, two pounds of raisins, one pound of citron, two 
pounds of currants, ten eggs, two wineglassfuls of brandy, 
one teaspoonful each of mace and cloves, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the beaten eggs, flour, brandy, floured fruit and spices, 
Bake in one large round tin or two bread pans from two 
to three hours. 


Glazed Almonds. 

Melt two cupfuls of sugar in a saucepan, as for a 
caramel. Have ready one-half pound of blanched almonds 
in a buttered tin. Pour the caramel over the nuts and 
set away to harden. When cold, break into pieces and 
keep the candy in acold place until it is time to serve. 


Walnut Bonbons. 

Cook in a granite ware saucepan, two cupfuls of sugar 
and one-half cupful of hot water without stirring. Watch 
the sirup and try it often, when it forms a soft lump on 
the end of a spoon and before it hairs, remove from the 
fire and allow it to get cold. Then stir untilit creams. At 
this stage it can be melted and made into balls placing a 
walnut meat on each side for walnut bonbons, or used to 
stuff seeded dates. 

Walnut meats, candied fruit or white grapes can be 
coated with this cream in the liquid state and thus make 
a variety of candy. By using coffee instead of water a 
coffee cream is the result. It is hard to tell when the 
sirup is cooked enough, except by practice, as no rule of 
time is reliable. The best way is to try a little in a large 
spoon stirring it with a smaller one. If the candy creams 
itis done. This fondant is the basis for much delicious 
homemade candy. 


—Annabel Lee. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHILE THE STARS SHALL SHINE. 


While the stars shall shine above us 
In their beauty and delight, 

We shall dream of those who love us 
With their spirits pure and white. 


While the stars shall shed their luster 
O’er the mansion and the cot, 

Where the sweetest memories cluster, 
They will never be forgot. 


While the stars shall shine in glory 
Where the angels long have trod, 

We shall hear the wondrous story 
Of the Fatherland of God. 


While the stars shall shine forever, 
O, how mystical and deep 

Is the love no fate can sever 
Of the Shepherd for His sheep. 


—Moses Gage Shirley, 


Original in Goop HouSsEKERPING. 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Be merry all, be merry all, 
With holly round the festive hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 

To welcome merry Christmas.—Spencer. 


HRISTMAS trees are very 
much in evidence in Ger- 
many. It is extremely rare 
to enter the household of 
a German family at Christ- 
mas without finding such a 
tree, and it seems to me 
that Christmas loses half 
its charm without the pret- 
tily trimmed and brightly 
glistening tree. “Oh, it is 
such a task,” some one 
says, and another, “it is so 

expensive!” Yes, it is a task, but is it not a pleasant 
one to the loving parent, and are you not amply 
repaid when you see the glowing faces of your dear 
children gazing in the deepest admiration at the 
beauty spread before them ? 

How proudly a child will say to it’s companion, 
“Oh, come in and see our tree. It is lovely!” 

Usually the first cost of a tree is great (but this is 
not necessary as will be seen below), but the orna- 
ments can be saved and used repeatedly, and ea-h 
year a few more canbe added, and eventually you 
will have only the cost of the tree itself to think of, 
and this expense will depend entirely upon the in- 
dividual taste. 

There are several varieties to select from; the 
spruce, hemlock, cedar, pine and balsam fir, and the 
selection in this, too, depends upon one’s taste. The 
usual prices are fifty cents to a dollar, excepting for 
the beautiful cedars which are covered with small 
gray berries, which probably cost from seventy-five 
cents to three or four dollars according to size. If 
you are particular about your tree you might do well 
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to give your order to your florist, but in almost any 
city fine trees can be purchased at above prices at 
the grocers or from the venders at street corners. 
In large cities very pretty small trees can be bought 
as low as ten or fifteen cents. Stands for these trees 
can be had at the same places from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents according to size, but one can easily be 
made at home. Even a heavy block of wood with a 
hole cut in the center for the tree, or a deep square 
box filled with sand or earth will answer the purpose. 
The box can be painted green, or after the tree is 
placed in position this can be covered with cotton 
batting sprinkled with diamond dust or with the paper 
“moss” now sold at five cents a yard. A simple 
receptacle for the tree is an ordinary wooden water 
pail in the top of which is fitted the head of a barrel 
with a hole cut through the center sufficiently large 
to admit the tree. The pail should be two-thirds 
full of sand, and if this is kept well moistened the 
tree will remain fresh and green, thus avoiding the 
shedding of needles as well as lessening the danger 
of fire. Whatever arrangement is used be sure 
that your tree stands firmly before proceeding to 
decorate it. 

If the tree is not of proper shape it must be regu- 
lated with invisible wire, although much can be 
accomplished in this by properly hanging the candles 
and heavy articles to the tree. In trimming a tree, 
begin at the top. 

Pop corn is a popular trimming for a tree, but this 
is much prettier and more effective when pinned to 
the tree, than when strung as is usually the case. 
Certainly it requires more labor, but the result is so 
gratifying that I hardly think you would again return 
to the old method of stringing the corn. Get the 
white pop corn and several papers of the cheapest 
pins. Puta pin through each kernel of the pop corn 
and pin it directly into the tips of each branch and 
twig of your tree. When finished your tree will look 
as though covered with snow, and will present a fine 
appearance without any further decorations. 

Cranberries, or colored candies strung are pretty 
wound about the main stalk of the tree its entire 
length. 

Now come the ornaments. To begin with you 
want a pretty top piece. A beautiful ornament should 
be selected for this conspicuous position, and they 
can be purchased in various designs with openings at 
bottom (which the crown can be made to fit) at 
from ten cents upwards. A real pretty one would 
probably cost from fifty cents to a dollar, but this 
can be made to last for years with care. 

Tinsel cherubs look pretty fastened to the center 
stalk with pins. Oranges will look well, too, stand- 
ing in amongst the branches. 

A Santa Claus should find his way into the tree, and 
these can be purchased, too, at a nominal price—prob- 
ably about twenty-five cents. Fasten him to the tree 
with wires. After putting on these principal pieces, 
arrange the rest of your stock on hand so you can 
conveniently see all you have and then proceed to 


trim your tree symmetrically. Ornaments can be 
purchased at all the confectioners at prices ranging 
from one cent to one dollar and even higher, but many 
can be made at home. Out of the crepé papers and 
some tinsel a quantity of pretty paper dolls can be 
made to delight the hearts of the little girls, and per- 
haps an Indian or a “ Li Hung Chang,” could be 
made for their brothers, while pretty boxes filled 
with candy will be acceptable to all the members of 
the family, and can all be easily made. 

English walnuts bronzed in various colors, or 
covered with gold or silver leaf or even tin foil, look 
pretty when tied to the tree with ribbons or colored 
twine. Pretty thimble cases can be made from these 
nuts which could be placed on the tree and answer 
as gifts. 

Ornament fasteners can be purchased in boxes 
of fifty or one hundred (or you can get them by the 
dozen) in all the sparkling bronze shades, which 
need simply be bent at both ends to fasten into orna- 
ment and tree, and are therefore easily manipulated 
and add to the attractiveness of the tree. I think 
they sell at four or five cents a dozen. Strings of 
half a dozen silver or gilt balls look pretty suspended 
here and there. 

Candy canes and baskets, as well as the fancy 
cornucopias filled with candies, look well and will 
prove appetizing to the little people when the tree is 
stripped. Pretty stockings can be made of coarse 
brussels net. They are quickly made as all can be 
cut out at once and simply put together with a coarse 
buttonhole stitch all around the edge, with various 
colored worsteds. A piece of worsted or baby rib- 
bon drawn around the top acts as draw string. Fill 
with brightly colored candies and they will make a 
pretty and inexpensive adornment to your tree. In 
placing articles upon the tree remember to put the 
light ornaments nearer the tips of branches and the 
heavier ones further in. 

A pretty and very effective trimming is the tinsel 
which comes in yard lengths in gilt and silver. 
These can be festooned from one branch to another 
similar to the way pop corn is usually strung. 

The fancily frosted cakes in different designs 
found at German bakeries look well on a tree and are 
inexpensive. Small red apples (Christmas apples) 
add to the beauties of a tree. Candy strawberries 
look very pretty, but several dozen will be required 
to make an effective display. They should be sus- 
pended near the tips of the branches. 

After all your ornaments are on the tree to your 
satisfaction, start at the top and lightly throw over the 
entire tree several packages of tinsel in the different 
shades. It can be pulled apart and draped grace- 
fully to cover the entire tree. The tinsel comes in 
envelopes and can be had in a variety of colorings. 
A liberal use of this will enhance the beauty of the 
tree to a remarkable degree. Now you are ready for 
the candles. Fasten them firmly in the holders by 
dropping a little heated wax from a lighted candle into 
the holder and then quickly placing the candle over it. 
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Place the candles on the trees in such a way that 
they do not bear down the branches unevenly and 
thus ruin the shape and symmetry of the tree, and 
be very careful to place them so they are free from 
the tinsel and the flame will not strike any of the 
ornaments nor the branches. This is very important 
as many serious conflagrations have resulted from 
carelessly trimmed Christmas trees. It is advisable 
to have a bucket of water and a sponge fastened to a 
stick of sufficient length to reach to the top of the 
tree near at hand, in order to extinguish any flame 
which may arise. 

A tree trimmed according to these directions can 
easily be kept in position intact until the holiday 
season is ended, and can thus be lighted several times. 

It is best to place your tree in the position it is to 
occupy before decorating same. A corner of the 
room seems the best adapted for a tree, and in that 
case only the three sides need be profusely trimmed. 
A pretty background can be made of flags, or where 
the tree stands upon a table, a Swiss scene could be 
nicely arranged. That is, cover the base of the tree 
and entire table with cotton batting (not smoothly) 
and arrange a “mountain” of batting up the wall as 
high as desired. Boards or blocks of wood can act 
as a foundation. Cover all with diamond dust. Buy 
a box of toy houses, trees and sheep, and set these at 
intervals upon the mountain and around its base. 
If deftly arranged it will prove a good representation 
of a Swiss village. At the edge of the table a few 
icicles can be represented by twisting the batting to 
form points. Where nothing so elaborate is desired 
simply cover the base of the tree as before suggested 
with batting or “moss.” Oranges and apples scat- 
tered about the base of the tree and a few sheep are a 
pretty addition. A small manger (homemade) con- 
taining a doll would be appropriately symbolic under 
the tree. The green paper garlands can be laid 
around in some fanciful design, and altogether will 
make an effective finish to the Christmas tree. 

If the tree is placed in a carpeted room it would be 
well to previously cover the floor immediately sur- 
rounding the tree, with white paper or spread a sheet 
or linen drugget on the floor before putting the tree 
in position, to catch the needles, as it is difficult to 
remove them from the carpet. 

It would be pretty to arrange the gifts about the 
base of the tree instead of hanging them upon the 
tree as is customary amongst Americans. In some 
families, children are required to trim their own tree, 
but this should not be as it detracts from the child’s 
pleasure which ought to be unalloyed and supreme 
at this blessed Christmastide which seems to be 
especially a children’s festival. 

—Enmilie E Hoffman. 


Darkness and mystery a little while, 
Then—light and glory, 
And ministry ’mid saint and seraph band, 
And service of high praise in the Eternal Land. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 


The Habits and Treatment of these Annoying and Jestruc- 
tive Pests. 


ll.—Carpet Beetle, or Buffalo Moth.# 


7 LL the year round, in well-heated 
/ houses, but more frequently in sum- 
mer and fall, an active brown larva, 
a quarter of an inch or less in 
length and clothed with stiff brown 
hairs, which are longer around the 
sides and still longer at the ends 
than on the back, feeds upon car- 
pets and woolen goods, working in 
a hidden manner from the under 
surface, sometimes making irregu- 
lar holes, but more frequently fol- 
lowing the line of a floor crack and cutting long slits 
in a carpet. This insect in the United States is 
known as a carpet beetle in the northern part of the 
country only. Beginning with Massachusetts, it ex- 
tends west to Kansas. It is not known as a carpet 
beetle in Washington or Baltimore, and is not com- 
mon in Philadelphia, but abounds in New York, Bos- 
ton, all the New England states, and west through 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, 
and Kansas. It is originally a European insect and 
is found in all parts of Europe. It was imported into 
this country about 1874, probably almost simultane- 
ously at New York and Boston. It has long been 
known on the Pacific Coast, but not, so far as we are 
aware, in the rdle of a carpet enemy. 

The adult insect is a small, broad-oval beetle, about 
three-sixteenths of an inch long, black in color, but iy 
covered with exceedingly minute scales, which give 
it a marbled black-and-white appearance. It also has 
a red stripe down the middle of the back, widening 
into projections at three intervals. When disturbed 
it “plays ‘possum,” folding up its legs and antennz 
and feigning death. 


NATURAL HABITS OF THE CARPET BUG. 


As a general thing the beetles begin to appear in 
the fall, and continue to issue, in heated houses, 
throughout the winter and following spring. Soon 
after issuing they pair, and the females lay their eggs 
in convenient spots. The eggs hatch, under favor- 
able conditions, in a few days, and the larva, with 
plenty of food, develop quite rapidly. Their develop- 
ment is retarded by cold weather or lack of food, and 
they remain alive in the larval state, in such condi- 
tions, and particularly in a dry atmosphere, for an al- 
most indefinite period, molting frequently and feed- 
ing upon their cast skins. Under normal conditions, 


* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets of * Thie 
Principal Household Insects of the United States’’—a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The edit..r 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 
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however, the skin is cast about six times, and there 
is, probably, in the North, not more than two annual 
generations. When the larva reaches full growth the 
yellowish pupa is formed within the last larval skin. 
Eventually this skin splits down the back and reveals 
the pupa, from which the beetle emerges later. The 
beetles are day fliers, and when not engaged in egg 
laying are attracted to the light. They fly to the win- 
dows, and may often be found upon the sills or panes. 
Where they can fly out through an open window, they 
do so, and are strongly attracted to the flowers of 
certain plants, particularly the family Scrophularia- 
cez, but also to certain Composit, such as milfoil 
(Achillea millefolium). The flowers of spiraea are also 
strongly attractive to the beetles. It is probable, 
however, that this migration from the house takes 
place, under ordinary circumstances, after the eggs 
have been laid. 


THE PENALTY OF A LUXURY. 


In Europe the insect is not especially noted as a 
household pest, owing to the fact that carpets are 
little used. In fact, only where carpets are exten- 
sively used are the conditions favorable for the great 
increase of the insect. Carpets once put down are 
seldom taken up for a year, and in the mean time the 
insect develops uninterruptedly. Where polished 
floors and rugs are used the rugs are often taken up 
and beaten, and in the same way woolens and furs 
are never allowed to remain undisturbed for an entire 
year. It is a well-known fact that the carpet habit is 
a bad one from other points of view, and there is little 
doubt that if carpets were more generally discarded 
in our more Northern states the “ buffalo bug ” would 
gradually cease to be the household pest that it is to- 
day. ‘The insect is known in Europe as a museum 
pest, but not to any great extent in this country. It 
is known to have this habit in Cambridge, Mass., and 
Detroit, Mich., as well as in San Francisco, Cal., but 
not in other localities. In all of these three cases it 
had been imported from Europe in insect collections. 


REMEDIES. 


There is no easy way to keep the carpet beetle in 
check. When it has once taken possession of a 
house, nothing but the most thorough and long con- 
tinued measures will eradicate it. The practice of 
annual house cleaning, so often carelessly and hur- 
riedly performed, is peculiarly favorable to the de- 
velopment of the insect. Two house cleanings would 
be better than one, and if but one, it would be better 
to undertake it in midsummer than at any other time 
of the year. Where convenience or conservatism de- 
mands an adherence to the old custom, however, we 
have simply to insist upon extreme thoroughness and 
a slight variation in the customary methods. The 
rooms should be attended to one or two at a time. 
The carpets should be taken up, thoroughly beaten, 
and sprayed out of doors with benzine, and allowed 
to air for several hours. The rooms themselves 
should be thoroughly swept and dusted, the floors 


washed down with hot water, the cracks carefully 
cleaned out, and kerosene or benzine poured into the 
cracks and sprayed under the baseboards. The ex- 
treme inflammability of benzine, and even its vapor 
when confined, should be remembered and fire care- 
fully guarded against. 

Where the floors are poorly constructed and the 
cracks are wide it will be a good idea to fill the cracks 
with plaster of paris in a liquid state; this will after- 
wards set and lessen the number of harboring places 
for the insect. Before relaying the carpet, tarred 
roofing paper should be laid upon the floor, at least 
around the edges, but preferably over the entire sur- 
face, and when the carpet is relaid it will be well to 
tack it down rather lightly, so that it can be occa- 
sionally lifted at the edges and examined for the 
presence of the insect. Later in the season, if such 
examination shows the insect to have made its ap- 
pearance, a good though somewhat laborious remedy 
consists in laying a damp cloth smoothly over the 
suspected spot of the carpet and ironing it with a hot 
iron, The steam thus generated will pass through 
the carpet and kill the insects immediately beneath it. 


CARE OF FURS AND RUGS. 


The measures used in the care of furs, rugs, and 
woolen goods generally to prevent the work of this 
insect during the summer are practically identical 
with those recommended for the clothes moths, else- 
where mentioned. The most perfect and simplest is 
storage at a temperature of from forty to forty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

These strenuous measures, if persisted in, are the 
only hope of the good housekeeper, sc long as the 
system of heavy carpets covering the entire floor sur- 
face isadhered to. Good housekeepers are conserva- 
tive people, but we expect eventually to see a more 
general adoption of the rug or of the square of carpet, 
which may at all times be readily examined and 
treated if found necessary. Where the floors are bad 
the practice of laying straw mattings under the rugs 
produces a sightly appearance, and, while not as 
cleanly as a bare floor, affords still fewer harboring 
places for this insect. 


THE BLACK CARPET BEETLE. 


The carpet beetle occurs in general in the same 
situations in which the preceding species is found. 
The larva is an active, light-brown, somewhat cylin- 
drical creature, clothed with closely oppressed hairs, 
and with a long terminal tuft of hairs at the end of 
the body. It is readily distinguished from the so- 
called “ buffalo moth” by its shape and in general by 
its lighter color. It is not so fond of working in 
cracks and cutting long slits in carpets, and in general 
is not so dangerous a species as the other. 

This insect has been a denizen of the United States 
certainly since 1854. It is widespread in Europe and 
Asia, and first attracted attention as a carpet insect 
in this country in 1879, when Dr. Lintner found it in 
connection with the “ buffalo moth” at Schenectady, 
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N. Y. It had previously been observed by Hagen in 
Cambridge, in the Museum of Natural History, at an 
early date, and had been found in feathers by Walsh. 
Since 1880 it has become very abundant in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and appears to be generally distributed in 
the eastern, central and southern sections of the 
country. The adult insect is a small, oval, black 
beetle, of rather slow growth, requiring two years for 
its development from egg to maturity. 


HABITS AND REMEDIES. 


Its natural history has not been studied in detail, 
but there is little doubt that it is similar to that of the 
other species. It seems to have a particular predi- 
lection for feathers and has several times been ob- 
served to produce in feather beds a peculiar felting 
of the ticking. It has also been known to infest flour 
mills and is to a certain extent a feeder upon cereal 
products. It is a museum pest of considerable im- 
portance, and, in fact, when first discovered by Dr. 
Lintner, it was supposed to be present around the 
margin of carpets simply in search of dead flies and 
other animal matter. The creature has the disagree- 
able habit of working through the entire year, re- 
gardless of change of temperature. The larva will 
breed successfully from the egg in flour and meal. 
At Washington, the beetles begin to appear in houses 
as early as the last of April, and occur in the greatest 
numbers during the hot spells of May and June. ~ 

Owing to the similarity of habits, the same remedies 
may be successfully used against this insect as against 
the buffalo carpet beetle. 

—Good Housekeeping. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
SAFE IN EMERGENCIES. 


F you have ever lived in the country, and known 

| the long time of waiting for a physician to come 
when a loved one was ill or suffering, you know 
something of the feeling, but it is still worse if it is 
an accident, broken limb, or a child with diphtheria. 
Unless you know of some helpful remedy—what to 
do while waiting—you will certainly be miserable. 
My father, who was a physician, taught my mother to 
be prepared in case of emergencies. He thought a 
great deal of borax asa healing agent. Of course 
every young mother has used borax and honey for 
sore mouths in infants, but it is just as good for grown- 
up children, and a solution of borax and salt water 
will relieve a bad sore throat, and if there were any 
cases of diphtheria around us, my father had us all 
use it several times a day as a gargle; he thought it 
excellent to prevent children contracting diphtheria 
when it was an epidemic. When one of us was hurt, 
either with a burn, or scald, or cuts, and open wounds, 
mother made a solution of borax and hot water and 
bathed the part in it. Every mother should learn 
something about simple remedies. Even in town, it 
is some distance from a drug store, and it takes time 
to go, yet I was visiting a mother with young children, 
and when one of them came in badly hurt she had 


nothing tohelp relieve him with. We called for cam- 
phor, vaseline, carbolic acid, borax, a dozen things 
in a moment, all of us so frightened, but we had to 
wait until the doctor got there. It seemed such a 
lack of thought to not be prepared, besides the little 
one had to suffer so. When one wakes up of a cold 
winter’s night hearing a little child-breathing hoarse, 
and with difficulty, how glad we feel to know we have 
a remedy right at hand. It’s our duty to prepare for 
sudden illness; we don’t know what moment or hour 
we may be called upon, and we often save a patient’s 
life, the doctor says, by taking a child in hand. A 
little boy was taken suddenly with what his mother 
thought every symptom of diphtheria. She sent im- 
mediately for the doctor, and in the meantime she 
began bathing his throat or rather putting a wet 
bandage dipped in a strong solution of borax water 
around his throat, a dry one over it, and let him gargle 
a little as hecould. The doctor praised her skill, and 
said you may have saved his life, for it was a violent 
case of diphtheria, but he recovered. I speak of this 
simple remedy because there is no danger in it, of 
getting too much, or poisoning by mistake, and this 
is why it is a favorite; another one is witch-hazel,— 
it is a great healer,—also vaseline. I urge all young 
mothers to be ready and fortified in case of emergency. 

—T. i. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE CHRISTMAS PRETENDER. 


When Christmas time is almost here, 
And folks begin to wink, 

And hush their talk when I come near, 
Then I begin to think 

I'll write to Santa Claus about 
The things I want, to fill 

My stockings.—He won't get the note, 
But I pretend he will. 


I slip it in the envelope, 
And put it with the mail, 
And beg mamma to send it 
By the postman, without fail ; 
And thank her when I find it gone, 
For doing what I bid; 
I know she never sent it off, 
But I pretend she did. 


I take my stockings Christmas eve, 
And by the chimney side 
I hang them, while I wish that they 
Were twice as long and wide; 
And wonder how the chimney 
Lets him down, that jolly man! 
Of course I know it truly can’t, 
But I pretend it can! 


And when on Christmas morning, 
All the things I wanted so, 
Are sticking from my stocking tops, 
Or standing in a row, 
I hug and kiss my mother, 
And my father, too, because 
I know it’s mostly them, though I 
Pretend it’s Santa Claus! 
—Mrs. George Archibald. 
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HOMEMADE CANDIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Good Recipes and Pertinent Suggestions. 


HESE are easily made, favorites 
with the children, and delicious. 
Chocolate Caramels. 

Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
one scant cupful of hot water and 
one large tablespoonful of glucose. 
After the ingredients are well dis- 
solved, boil without stirring until it 
begins to thread, then add one-half 
cupful of rich milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated, sour chocolate and 
one teaspoonful of extract of vanilla. 
Now stir gently all the time, as it 
scorches easily after milk is added. Test by dropping 
into cold water; if it hardens quickly it is done. Be care- 
ful not to overboil, as it makes them too brittle. Turn 
into a buttered baking dish, and, when cool, turn out on a 
buttered board or marble slab. Cut in long strips, then 
into squares, using a quick, sawing motion to prevent the 
knife sticking; use a little butter on the knife once ina 
while. Wrap each caramel in paraffine paper, which can 
be bought ready cut at the confectioner’s. 


Vanilla caramels are made in the same way, omit- 
ting the chocolate and substituting a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut. 

Chopped nuts are a valuable addition to caramels. 

Soft cream candies are made from a fondant or 
foundation cream, which is made in two ways, cooked 
and uncooked. 

Cooked Fondant. 

Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, one cupful of hot 
water and one large tablespoonful of glucose. (Glucose 
can be bought at any candy kitchen, and is very inexpen- 
sive, especially when bought in quantities. It keeps the 
sugar from graining, making the candy of finer, smoother 
quality and easier to handle. It will keep a long while.) 
When the ingredients are well mixed, leave them to boil 
without stirring. Test in the usual way. When a few 
drops form themselves into a soft ball at the bottom of the 
tumbler, it is ready to take off the fire; pour into an 
earthen bowl and stir constantly (one way) until it is 
smooth and creamy. When cool enough to handle, turn 
upon a board (using a little cornstarch to prevent sticking) 
and mold as you mold bread. Nowit is ready for the 
many varieties of cream candies. If upon testing it is 
found to be brittle, return the liquid to the fire, adding a 
little more hot water and boil up again. If a variety of 
colors and flavors are desired, the fondant should be 
turned into several bowls and colored while hot. Here it 
will be necessary to have an assistant, as one cannot 
cream several bowlfuls at atime. A little melted choco- 
late gives the dark cream; cochineal or strong cranberry 
juice, a pink; grape juice, a violet; and the beaten yolk 
of an egg, a yellow. Flavor the dark with vanilla, the 
pink with rose or strawberry, the yellow with lemon or 
orange and the white with almond or vanilla. 


Shredded cocoanut is a valuable addition to white 
cream; no flavoring is needed with it. Chopped 
nuts make a variety ; any kind except peanuts, which 
are too tough for cream bonbons. Walnut and date 
creams are too well known to be described here. 


Large, plump raisins may be seeded and filled with a 
small roll of the fondant. 

A scorched almond may be divided and a little of 
the cream pushed inside, as for walnut creams. 

Almonds and pistachio nuts should be thoroughly 
dried before making into bonbons. 

Pistachios are delicious with chocolate fondant, 
then dipped into melted, sweet chocolate. Scorched 
almonds are nice when dipped in the same manner. 
Dip with a long darning needle and cool on a but- 
tered platter. 

Fondant may be rolled between the palms into 
balls or cones, or cut into squares, oblongs or rounds. 
In the latter case it should first be rolled out witha 
rolling pin, using a little cornstarch for easy handling, 

Many fancy molds may be bought at a store where 
confectioners’ supplies are sold, also little implements 
for printing and dipping, but an ingenious woman 
can do without these. -A flat, thin knife, a thimble 
for molding chocolate creams and cutting round 
cakes, a long darning needle for dipping and glazing, 
and some wooden toothpicks for denting and mark- 
ing, are a good supply of home tools. The print of 
the top of a thimble is a pretty addition to round 
bonbons. 

Cream ribbon candy is a novelty. It is made by 
first rolling several colors of fondant very thin, then 
laying them together and passing the rolling pin 
lightly over them. This presses the layers (which 
must be of uniform thickness) together, and when 
the candy is cut in squares or oblongs it looks very 
dainty. 

Bonbons may be glazed by dipping into the follow- 
ing preparation : 

Glazed Bonbons. 

One-half pound of granulated sugar and one-half cup- 
ful of water. Boil until it threads, then add three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, boil briskly, then remove from the 
fire the moment it changes color. Now dip the bonbons, 
allow them to dry, then dip again and cool upon buttered 
plates. 

Walnuts, almonds, hickories and sliced Brazilian 
nuts are delicious when glazed. 

Almonds should always be blanched before using. 
Shell, then cover with cold water and let them come 
just to the boiling point, when the skins can be 
easily slipped off by pressing them between the 
thumb and forefinger. Throw them in cold water for 
a few moments to preserve their whiteness. Brown 
or scorch by putting them into the oven on clean 
paper spread in a baking pan. Stir them often, to 
brown evenly. 

The uncooked fondant is made as follows: 
Uncooked Fondant. 

One pound of confectioners’ sugar, one tablespoonful 
of cold water and the white of one egg well beaten. Mix 
thoroughly and mold on the board. 


This is easier to make, but not quite as nice flavored 
as that which is cooked, neither will it take the colors 
as nicely. 

—Mrs. /. W. Wheeler. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LIFE CHANCES AND CHANGES, 
And “Having Things Like Other Folks.” 
RANDMA LEE sat looking 
‘. out over the way with her 
bright eyes full of lively inter- 
est. The home of her nearest 
neighbor was undergoing very 
thorough repairs and improve- 
ments, and great indeed was 
the change being made. 

“How much better it looks 
over there; I guess the young 
folks will be glad to have 
things like other folks,” she 
said, half aloud. 

Her daughter in the next 
room called to ask if she had 
spoken to her. 

“Well no, Serena, not ex- 
actly; but I will say it again, so you can hear it. It 
makes me feel bad to think that old Grandma and 
Grandpa Gleason—two good old souls as ever lived 
but for their being so close—lived on with the old 
buildings tumbling around their ears when they might 
have had things so nice and comfortable. I was say- 
ing that I guessed the young folks would be glad to 
have things like other folks. Now, how much better 
it would have been to have had this done long ago, 
so they could all have enjoyed it together, instead of 
the old folks standing out against it, leaving it for 
the boy to do after they are dead and gone, and every 
one talking and saying that soon as the old folks are 
gone the young folks go to tearing things up and 
spending the money! Why, he’s gof to do it to make 
things decent and comfortable for his young family. 
It’s nobody’s business anyway. It’s hard on John, 
too. He's a tender hearted, good-souled man and 
thought a great deal of his father and mother, and it 
hurts him to tear down the old things his father 
patched up and kept together so many years. If the 
old folks had allowed the changes and improvements 
to be made when they were alive such pain might 
have been spared John, and they might all have en- 
joyed the comforts and pleasant things together and 
had things like other folks.” 

Grandma ended with her favorite saying, and sat 
rocking comfortably with her lap full of children’s 
stockings and one in her hands in an advanced stage 
of the mending process. 

“But old people are nearly always that way I be- 
lieve, mother; they seem to cling to the old things 
which they have worked with and for,’”’ remarked the 
daughter gently. 

“A great many do, that is true, and it is all right 
to a certain extent, but—well, I know what I mean 
and so do you, Serena. Maybe I shall be as bad as 
the worst of them as I grow older, but I shall fight 
against it. I can see now when anything needs to be 
fixed over and built new, and I think I always shall. 
I don’t want you and Joe wishing I would hurry up 


and die so you can have things like other folks; I'd 
rather join in with you and see it done and take a 
little comfort myself, seeing things look pretty, and 
having things pleasant and handy to work with, both 
in the house and out of doors.” 

“Yes, dear, I know,” said young Mrs. Lee as 
Grandma paused again, “ you always were the dearest 
and best of mothers to Joe and me, and I have no 
doubt that you always will be.” 

Grandma tumbled the stockings off her lap into the 
basket and made way tor her youngest grandchild to 
climb into her lap, while her soft cheeks flushed with 
pleasure at the words of her daughter-in-law. 

“Not that I have no love for old things and old 
times and old places, but what is the sense of letting 
things rot down before your face and never building 
anything new? What is the good in patching the 
old things up and sticking to ’em like a fungus to an 
old stump, when your neighbors are buying new ones 
and your folks are just longing to do the same and be 
like other folks.” 

Grandma rocked rather vigorously in her excite- 
ment, and little Timmy, who had climbed up with the 
intention of going to sleep, looked up in wonder and 
perfect wakefulness. 

“If you want to stick to old things, let them be 
pretty old things, usefu/ old things, things that are 
worth sticking to. An old tree where you've played 
or courted, maybe, when you were young; or old 
silver or furniture ; silks or embroidery or china; it’s 
all right to cherish such things; but old tumbledown 
buildings and fences, what's the use? Keep things 
up, I say, and let your young folks live up to the 
times so far as you can assist them; if you don’t, it 
will be no wonder if they secretly think of the time 
when you will be dead and out of the way, so they 
can brighten up their home and have things like 
other folks.” 

Timmy’s eyes closed in spite of himself as grandma 
ceased to speak, and seeing he was asleep she soon 
arose and laid him down in his little crib, that same 
crib being the one which had served asa resting place 
for Timmy’s father. 

Then grandma resumed the mending of the stock- 
ings, some of which, according to her own theory, 
would better be laid permanently aside. Still, that is 
different, after all, and grandmas must have stock- 


ings to mend “like other folks.” 
—Mary Sweet Potter. 


Compiled tor Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

Men say of women what pleases them; women do with 
men what pleases them.—Louis Philippe de Ségur. 

A man without religion is to be pitied, but a godless 
woman is a horror above all things —Elizabeth Evans. 

A woman, the more curious she is about her face, is 
commonly the more careless about her house.—Ben Jonson. 

Woman sees deep; man sees far. To the man the 
world is his heart; to the woman the heart is her world.— 
Christian Dietrich Grabbe. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


December 


WHILE THE Days of the closing year 
Days. 


have much of joy and cheer peculiar to 
themselves, it must be admitted that the 
face of nature is not at its best and most inviting. 
It is seldom that we find a more adequate picture of 
the outdoor aspect of early winter than is given by 
the blind author, Rowland E. Robinson, in his recent 
book, “In New England Fields and Woods,” as 
witness this picture of the external aspect of Decem- 
ber days: Fewer and more chill have become the 
hours of sunlight, and longer stretch the noontide 
shadows of the desolate trees athwart the tawny fields 
and the dead leaves that mat the floor of the woods. 
The brook braids its shrunken strands of brown water 
with a hushed murmur over a bed of sodden leaves 
between Lorders of spiny ice crystals, or in the pools 
swirl in slow circles the imprisoned fleets of bubbles 
beneath a steadfast roof of glass. Dark and sullen 
the river sulks its cheerless way, enlivened but by 
the sheldrake that still courses his prey in the icy 
water, andthe mink that like a fleet black shadow 
steals along the silent banks. Gaudy wood duck and 
swiftly-winged teal have long since departed and left 
stream and shore to these marauders and to the trap- 
per, who now gathers here his latest harvest. 

When the winds are asleep the lake bears on its 
placid breast the moveless images of its quiet shores, 
deserted now by the latest pleasure seekers, among 
whose tenantless camps the wild woodfolk wander as 
fearlessly as if the foot of man had never trodden 
here. From the still midwaters far away a loon 
halloos to the winds to come forth from their caves, 
and yells out his mad laughter in anticipation of the 
coming storm. A herald breeze blackens the water 
with its advancing steps, and with a roar of its trum- 
pets the angry wind sweeps down, driving the white- 
crested ranks of waves to assault the shores. Far up 
the long incline of pebbly beaches they rush, and 
leaping up the walls of rock hang fetters of ice upon 
the writhing trees. Out of the seething waters arise 
lofty columns of vapor, which like a host of gigantic 
phantoms stalk, silent and majestic, above the tur- 


moil, till they fall in wind-tossed showers of frost 
flakes. 

Silent and moveless cascades of ice veil the rocky 
steps where in more genial days tiny rivulets dripped 
down the ledges and mingled their musical tinkle 
with the songs of birds and the flutter of green leaves. 
Winter berries and bittersweet still give here and 
there a fleck of bright color to the universal gray and 
dun of the trees, and the carpet of cast-off leaves 
and the dull hue of the evergreens but scarcely re- 
lieve the sombreness of the woodland landscape. 

Spanning forest and field with a low, flat arch of 
even gray, hangs a sky as cold as the landscape it 
domes and whose mountain borders lie hidden in its 
hazy foundations. Through this canopy of sus- 
pended snow the low noontide sun shows but a 
blotch of yellowish gray, rayless and giving forth no 
warmth, and, as it slants toward its brief decline, 
grows yet dimmer till it is quite blotted out in the 
gloom of the half-spent afternoon. 

The expectant hush that broods over the forlorn 
and naked earth is broken only by the twitter of a 
flock of snow buntings which, like a straight-blown 
flurry of flakes, drift across the fields, and, sounding 
solemnly from the depths of the woods, the hollow 
hoot of a great owl. Then the first flakes come 
wavering down, then blurring all the landscape into 
vague unreality they fall faster, with a soft purr on 
frozen grass and leaves till it becomes unheard on 
the thickening, noiseless mantle of snow. Deeper 
and deeper the snow infolds the earth, covering all 
its unsightliness of death and desolation. 

~+ oo + 

SHADOW owes its birth to light. —Gay. 

+++ + + 
8 GRANTING THAT AS A RULE women do 
Business not have, by nature, “the business head” 
Woman. upon which the lord of her-home and 
heart prides himself, the Detroit Free 
Press tells a story of one young married woman who 
proved a notable exception to such rule. Having 
extracted from her husband the facts that he regarded 
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her requests for money as being too frequently made, 
that he paid the brush boy at the barber shop a dime, 
the ice-water boy at the hotel another dime, and fif- 
teen cents for a mixed drink, she formulated this de- 
cidedly businesslike propositon : “ Well, you've often 
said that women have no head for arithmetic, but I 
am going to convince you to the contrary. I am go- 
ing to learn to make your favorite mixed drinks. 
That'll be fifteen cents aday. Then I’ll bring you 
ice water in the morning. That’llbetencents. And 
then I’!] brush your clothes off with a whisk broom, 
and that'll be ten cents more. There’s thirty-five 
cents a day. I’ve figured it all out on this little piece 
of paper. Three hundred and sixty-five days in a 
year; that’s 365 times 35, which makes $127.75. If 
you will give me that without my asking for it, just 
as you do the bell boys and the bartender, I can put 
it with my regular housekeeping allowance and man- 
age to get along much better.” 
+++ + 

WiGGLES—I hear Bjenks has been very ill. Is he out 
of danger yet? 

Waggles— Well, he’s convalescent; but he won’t be out 
of danger until that pretty nurse who has been taking 
care of him has gone away.—Somerville Journal. 

~+ + 

Bread IT WAS NOT LONG SINCE THAT Goop 
and HOUSEKEEPING quoted appreciatively the 
Butter. opinions of a distinguished and earnest 
woman, who argued against the use of all 
manner of animal foods, including even milk and but- 
ter. But other learned authorities take a quite differ- 
ent view, as note the following in praise of butter, 
from an exchange: Modern science applied to 
hygiene teaches us that butter is one of the most 
digestible forms of fat, and fat is one of the most im- 
portant of all foods, especially for persons of delicate 
constitutions. The value, therefore, of butter as a 
necessary element of health ought to be more gen- 

erally understood. 

Fresh, sweet butter made from cream, when spread 
on thin, dainty slices of bread, is very much more 
digestible than the same quantity of raw cream. A 
pint of cream eaten at a meal would be found 
nutritious, but would be apt to produce unpleasant 
consequences, while the same weight in butter spread 
on good, sweet bread, hot cakes, light muffins or 
waffles, could be eaten and digested even by a 
delicate person. Fat is essentially a part of every 
day’s food. Milk is an emulsion of fat. Cream is 
fat in a light, delicious and digestible form. The 
yolks of eggs are rich in fat; fish, fowls and many 
vegetable growths all contain fat in a more or less 
degree, but few of these articles of food have it in the 
highly concentrated form that it is in butter. 

A great difficulty presents itself when giving 
nourishing food to persons suffering from wasting 
diseases, such as consumption, dyspepsia and ex- 
cessive thinness, as many such foods cannot be 
readily digested. When given in the form of a 
medicine, such as cod liver oil, the trouble becomes 


even more serious, as many delicate stomachs refuse 
to retain it, and when they do, oil is known to be 
difficult to digest. In such cases, nothing can equal 
butter in easy assimilation and ready digestion. 
Money is far better spent in buying plenty of fresh, 
sweet butter for the table than in paying doctor’s 
bills and buying medicine. Every housekeeper 
should therefore understand the value of fat (of 
which butter is a superior form) in the production of 
animal heat, and as being necessary to the formation 
of the tissues of the body, the brains, nerves and 
even the proper development of the structure of the 
frame; and knowing their importance should see 
that an abundance of milk and butter is always found 
on her table. 
God Only Knows. 


Silently—shadow!y—some lives go, 
But the sound of their voices is all unheard. 
Or, if heard at all, ’tis as faint as the flow 
Of beautiful waves which no storm hath stirred. 
Deep lives these, 
As the pearl-strewn seas. 


Softly and noiselessly some feet tread 
Lone ways on earth without leaving a mark, 
They move ’mid the living, they pass to the dead 
As still as the gleam of a star through the dark. 
Sweet lives those 
In their strange repose. 


Calmly and slowly some hearts beat, 
And none may know that they beat at all ; 
They muffle their music whenever they meet 
A few in a hut or a crowd ina hall. 
Great hearts those— 
God only knows. 
Soundlessiy—shadowly—such move on, 
Dim as the dream of a child asleep; 
And no one knoweth till they are gone, 
How lofty their souls—their hearts how deep; 
Bright souls these- 
God only sees. 


Lonely and hiddenly in the world— 
Though in the world ’tis their lot to stay— 
The tremulous wings of their hearts are furled 
Until they fly from the world away, 
And find our rest 
On “ Our Father’s”’ breast, 
Where earth’s unknown shall be known the best, 
And hidden hearts shall be brightest blest. 
++ + + + 


Liquid To pip A LITTLE into the simpler 
Candy. branches of science: Who ever studied 

the philosophy—the whyness—of so simple 
a matter as the Jiquid candy drop? A recent writer 
calls attention to the interesting principles which 
govern the formation of the confection, and they 
give a suggestion which by the exercise of a little 
adaptive genius may be employed in a good many 
entertaining ways. Here it all is, in a nutshell—or a 
sugar-shell: “ The liquid is a saturated solution, and 
will not dissolve any more sugar, just as your coffee 
in the morning will not dissolve the fourth lump of 
sugar that you put into it, but, disintegrating it, de- 
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posits it at the bottom of the cup. The sweet mix- 
ture is poured into molds of absorbent material, 
starch for example, which at once begins to absorb 
the water. That part of the sugar which has been 
robbed of its water is deposited against the mold, 
just as the porcelain was, and the result is the liquid 
drop, which, it is to be regretted, has sometimes a 
little liquor added to it for flavoring. The liquid 
which is confined within the drop has already all the 
sugar it can possibly hold, being saturated, so it can- 
not attack the sugar walls which confine it. The 
whole process is a simple and interesting experiment 
in absorption, although probably not one in a thou- 
sand of those who have tasted the candy have had 
any idea of its manufacture.” 

IT WAS VERY QUIET in the dining room, when a slight 
noise was heard in the china closet. 

“Sh! What was that?’’ queried mamma, in a startled 
tone. 

“ Oh, don’t be frightened, mamma,” said Maude. “I 
guess it’s only the ‘skeleton in the closet;’ ’twon’t hurt 
you.”—Woman’s Voice. 

Another But REGARDING THE business side of 
Business woman’s nature, here is something on 
Woman. the other hand which is clipped from an 

exchange, and which may or may not be 
strictly true, but is frequently paralleled in actual 
business, as every bank teller could testify—if he 
dared: A South Side widow started a bank account 
a few days ago. Her first check was presented with 
no other signature than “‘ Maude,” and the incon- 
siderate cashier refused it. Now she is very much 
disgusted with the stupid banking rules, and has a 
very poor opinion of cashiers who are so absurdly 
particular about the way checks are signed. She is 
emphatically of opinion that business methods are 
an impertinence, and only invented to worry people. 


+ + 


“ DEAR Gop,” prayed a little Church street maiden last 
evening, “ make a good little girl out of me, and if at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.”— Bedford Banner. 

++ + 


A Breath WHATEVER THE ADVANTAGES or disad- 
of vantages of the present*bicycle passion 
Pure Air. jn other directions, it has unquestionably 
one feature of inestimable importance— 

that it takes its devotees into the open air, and re- 
quires a generous amount of exercise therein. The 
advantage of this kind of exercise is being increas- 
ingly realized, and it is pleasant to read in this con- 
nection the words of a recent writer—Robert Grant, 
in Scribner’s Magazine—who preaches earnestly 
along the lines advocated by Goop HousEKEEPING. 
These are his ringing words: “To die in harness 
before one’s time may be fine and in exceptional 
cases unavoidable, but how much better to live in 
harness and do the work which one has undertaken, 
without breaking down. Happily, the young men 


and women of the country of the present generation 
may almost be said to have athletics and fresh air on 
the brain. The grown-up men and women, absorbed 
in the struggle of life, are the people who need to 
keep a watchful eye upon themselves. It is so easy 
to let the hour’s fresh air and exercise be crowded 
out by the things which one feels bound to do for the 
sake of others, and hence for one’s own soul. We 
argue that it will not matter if we omit our walk or 
rest for a day or two, and so we go on from day to 
day, until we are brought up with a ‘round turn,’ as 
the saying is, and realize, in case we are still alive, 
that we are chronic invalids. The walk, the ride, the 
drive, the yacht, the bicycle, the search for wild 
flowers and birds, the angler’s outing, the excursion 
with a camera, the deliberate open-air breathing spell 
on the front platform of a street car—some one of 
these is within the means and opportunities of every 
busy worker, male or female.” 

HE waAs a pleasant old gentleman, but one of his sit- 
ting room chairs had been at the upholsterer’s in a Maine 
city longer than he thought necessary. 

“Ts it ready,” he asked, as he stepped in, 

No, haven't had time to do it yet,’’ answered the man 
of plush and tacks. 

“ My wife belongs to the church,” said the old man. 

“Well, so does mine. What of that?” 

“ Nothing,” he said softly, “ only it will take her just two 
days more to backslide and then she’s coming up to see 
you.” 
+ 


Swallowing THERE IS ONE SIMPLE hygienic fact 
the which people might easily learn if 
Skins. they would, and which would in many 


cases save them from annoyance and 
pain. It is a no more occult fact than that the 
skin or external covering of all manner of fruit is not 
a part of the fruit itself, considered in a dietetic light, 
but is intended for the preservation of the fruit juices 
and pulp—not to be taken into the human stomach. 
An exchange, in commenting upon this fact, says: 
In the laboratory of hygiene of the Battle Creek 
sanitarium an interesting experiment was recently 
made for the purpose of determining the influence 
of the skins of fruits. A young man in whose stomach 
fluid no microbes whatever were found after a break- 
fast of sterilized food, was given a quantity of un- 
washed grapes, which he ate, skins and all. Ex- 
amination of the stomach fluid showed more than 
500,000 microbes for each fluid ounce. Dr. Maria 
Duncan calls attention to the fact that the bloom of 
the peach is a luxuriant growth of microbes, which 
find in the stomach most favorable conditions for 
growth and development, thus causing decay of the 
fruit before it can be digested. This is doubtless an 
explanation of the fact that many people cannot eat 
raw fruit. All raw fruit should be thoroughly washed 
before it is eaten, and in removing the skin, it should 
be done in such a manner as to avoid soiling the flesh 
or pulp of the fruit. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Tennyson. 


BABY’S PRAYER. 


In looking backward now they come to me— 
The scene, the shadows and the summer air, 
His little head low bowed upon my knee— 
As sweetly ofiered he his childish prayer. 
“ Bless papa an’ my ma an’ all who need, 
An’ make of me a dood boy I am p’ayin’— 
But if at first dear Dod ’ou don’t sutseed, 
Den ’twy—’twy—adain.” 
I smiled, but on the smile there also went 
To God another simple prayer from me, 
Repeated now with teardrops sadly blent, 
For the dear boy wherever he may be. 
“If he should stumble in the untried way, 
Still plead with Thy dear spirit from aloft; 
Be patient, should his feet be led to stray— 
Not once, not once, but oft.” 
+~ ++ + + 


FAMILY TRAINING. 


So far as family training is concerned, the funda- 
mental element in it is proper family government. 
To govern is to control. This, in the first months of 
a child’s life, must be by authority, not by coaxing, 
advising, or exhorting. This first essential thing is 
that from which many parents instinctively shrink. 
They cannot bear to thwart the will or wish of one 
they love. It is true, the basis of family government, 
like that of the divine, is love. But God could not be 
a God of love were he not absolutely just. He differs 
from sinful man in that he always administers justice 
in aloving way. Family government should be tem- 
pered with affection, but it should be government. 
It is a mistaken kindness not to exercise. Some edu- 
cators of wide observation question whether failure 
to govern children is not a cruelty as disastrous in its 
consequences as the opposite when they are treated 
like slaves by brutal parents. 

That is only another way of saying that an ungov- 
erned family is as bad asa misgoverned one. The 
seeds of anarchy, excess, and dissipation are sown in 
the home, in which no proper restraint, control, and 
guidance are exercised over the children. If order is 
Heaven’s first law, order must prevail in that home 
which partakes of heavenly characteristics. 

It is surprising how soon young children recognize 
the necessity and desirability of this. A little boy 


between three and four years of age, falling into a fit 
of rage, paying no heed to the persuasions of his 
doting mother and nurse, finally saw the absurdity of 
his position, but not knowing how to get out of it 
alone, finally said, “I wish papa would come home 
and just make me behave myself.’’ You may call 
him wise above his years, but at an earlier age than 
we imagine, children, both in the family and in the 
school, know that a firm government is desirable. 
But whether this truth dawns upon them early or not, 
certain it is that when grown to maturity, they will be 
grateful to the parents or teacher who made them 
mind in youth, and will censure with severity those 
who allowed them to do as they pleased. 

But if the family is divine in its origin, sacred in its 
purpose, its government should be modeled after the 
divine. It should be administered in love. Parents 
have no right to govern selfishly, or for the mere pur- 
pose of asserting authority. They are, as far as it is 
possible to be, representatives of God and are to rule 
in his name. If animated by that spirit, parents will 
not rule like despots. It is possible for them to en- 
force their decrees at too great an expense. It may 
cost them the respect and affection of their children. 
They may rule so unjustly and unwisely, they may so 
provoke their children to wrath, as to alienate them 
forever.—Rev. Dr. Stephen W. Dana. 

SOME MEANINGS OF WORDS. 

Take the word daughter. This is an old, old word. 
Like father and mother, brother and sister, it takes us 
away back to the time, long before there was an Eng- 
lish-speaking people or a German people, before even 
the Romans and the Greeks had become distinct and 
separate peoples, and when our forefathers were 
simply “ Aryans,” living somewhere in the heart of 
Asia. The Germans, as well as we, use this word. 
But they spell it ochter and their pronunciation of it 
is not quite the same as ours; still, ochter and daugh- 
ter are really the same word. The Greeks, who were 
also descended from the “ Aryans” and were, there- 
fore, our cousins, likewise used this word; but they 
spelled and pronounced it ¢hugater. The ancient 
Hindus, who were our cousins, too, spelled it dhuztar. 
Now, the old Hindu language is in many particulars 
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more nearly like the original Aryan tongue than any 
other of the languages that descended from it, and it 
has enabled scholars to explain very many words of 
which the meanings could hardly otherwise have been 
guessed. Daughterisoneofthem. This word seems 
to have meant originally “milker.” Thus our fore- 
fathers, who were herdsmen, could think of no better 
way of referring to a girl child than to call her a little 
“ milkmaid.”—Self Culture. 
+++ + + 
DEAFNESS AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

The fact that myopia is frequent among school 
children is well known. It is not so well known that 
the impaired hearing is also frequently met with. The 
children thus affected are often accused of being lazy 
and inattentive, when in reality their ears are at fault. 
Helot shows that these cases are quite common, are 
easily recognized, are generally curable, and when 
cured a large number of children are transformed, so 
to speak, both from physical and a moral standpoint. 
According to Weil, of Stuttgart, the proportion of 
school children with impaired hearing is thirty-five 
per cent.; according to Moure, of Bordeaux, seven- 
teen per cent. Helot agrees with Gele and other 
aurists that the proportion is always twenty-five per 
cent.or one-fourth. All the children in a class should 
be carefully examined and these semi-deaf pupils will 
always be found among the “poor scholars.” The 
cause of infirmity is to be sought for—naso-pharyn- 
geal catarrh following measles, scarlatina, whooping 
cough, adenoid vegetations, hypertrophied tonsils, 
etc.—and normal conditions are to be restored by ap- 
propriate treatment.—Popular Science News. 


+ + 
TURNING A NEW LEAF. 


“ Now what is that noise?” said the glad New Year. 
“ Now what is that singular sound I hear? 
As if all the paper in all the world 
Were rattled and shaken and twisted and twirled?” 
“ Oh, that,” said the jolly old Earth, “is the noise 
Of all my children, both girls and boys, 
A-turning over their leaves so new, 
And all to do honor, New Year, to you.” 
WHAT THE LEAVES SAID. 
I won’t steal Alice’s sticks of candy ; 
I won’t call Robert a jack-a dandy; 
I won’t squeak my pencil on my slate; 
I won’t lie in bed every day and be late; 
I won’t make faces at Timothy Mack ; 
I won’t make fun behind any one’s back. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so! 
The good shall come and the bad shall go. 


I won’t tear “ barn doors” in all my frocks; 

I won't put my toes through all my socks; 

I won’t be greedy at dinner-table— 

At least—I think I won’t—if I’m able! 

I will not pinch nor poke nor tease, 

I will not sputter nor cough nor sneeze, 

I will not grumble nor fret nor scold, 

I will do exactly whatever I’m told. 

Rustle and turn them, so and so! 

The good shall come and the bad shall go. 
—tLaura E. Richards. 


“SOMEHOW OR OTHER WE GET ALONG.” 


The good wife bustled about the house, 
Her face still bright with a pleasant smile, 
As broken snatches of happy song 
Strengthened her heart and her hands the while; 
The good man sat in the chimney nook, 
His little clay pipe within his lips, 
And all he’d made and all he had lost, 
Ready and clear on his finger tips. 


“Good wife, I’ve just been thinking a bit ; 
Nothing has done very good this year. 
Money is bound to be hard to get; 
Everything is sure to be very dear. 
How the cattle are going to feed, 
How we're to keep the boys at school, 
Is a kind of debit and credit sum 
I can’t make balance by any rule.” 


She turned her around from the baking bread, 
And she faced him there with a cheerful laugh; 
“Why, husband dear, one would really think 
That the good rich wheat was only chaff. 
And what if wheat is only chaff, 
So long as we both are well and strong? 
I’m not a woman to worry a bit— 
But—somehow or other we get along. 


“For thirty years we have loved each other, 

Stood by each other whatever befell ; 

Six boys have called us ‘father’ ana ‘ mother,’ 
And all of them living and doing well. 

We owe no man a penny, my dear, 
And both of us loving and well and strong; 

Good man, I wish you would smoke again, 
And think how well we’ve got along.” 


He filled his pipe with a pleasant laugh, 
He kissed his wife with a tender pride; 
He said: “I'll do as you tell me, love— 
I'll just count up on the other side.” 
She left him then with his better thought, 
And lifted her work with a low, sweet song, 
A song that’s followed me many a year— 
“ Somehow or other we get along !”-—Anon. 
++ + + + 


CHILDHOOD APPETITE. 


The appetite of a child is quite as susceptible of 
education, in both a right and a wrong direction, as 
are its mental or moral faculties; and parents, in 
whose hands this education mainly rests, should give 
the subject careful consideration, since upon it the 
future health and usefulness of their children not a 
little devolve. We should all be rulers of our appe- 
tites instead of subject to them; but whether this be 
so or not, depends greatly upon early dietetic train- 
ing. Many a loving mother, by thoughtless indul- 
gence of her child, in season and out of season, in 
dainties and tidbits that simply serve to gratify the 
palate, is fostering a “love of appetite” which may 
ruin her child in years tocome. There are inherited 
appetites and tendencies, it is true; but even these 
may be largely overcome by careful early training in 
right ways of eating and drinking. It is possible to 
teach very young children to use such food as is best 
for them, and to refrain from the eating of things 
harmful; and it should be one of the first concerns of 
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every mother to start her children on the road to 
manhood and womanhood, well trained in correct 
dietetic habits,—Mrs. E. E. Kellogg. 
LULLABY. 

The golden light is in the west, 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Drift softly to the land of rest, 

Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Sweet and glad your dreams arise, 
From the land where fancy lies, 
Bringing each a g!ad surprise, 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Mother singeth soft and low, 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 

Songs her childhood used to know, 
Sleep, baby, sleep; 

Old King Cole and fiddlers three, 

With its jingling melody, 

Woven for dear babes like thee, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Still and lonely are thy toys, 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Waiting for the morrow’s joys 

Sleep, baby, sleep; 
Stirring is the rattles cheer, 
Shaken by the mother dear, 
When the daylight draweth near, 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

—J. B. M. Wright. 


+~ ++ + + 
“BETWEEN MEALS” FOR CHILDREN. 


Children are not likely to crave candy and other 
sweets unless a taste for such articles has been de- 
veloped by indulgence in them; and their use, since 
they are seldom taken at meal time, helps greatly to 
foster that most pernicious habit of childhood—eating 
between meals. No food, except at their regular 
meal times, should be the universal rule for children 
from babyhood up; and although during their ear- 
liest years they require food at somewhat shorter 
intervals than adults, their meal hours should be ar- 
ranged for the same time each day, and no piecing 
permitted. Parents who follow the too common 
practice of giving their little ones a cracker or fruit 
between meals are simply placing them under train- 
ing for dyspepsia, sooner or later. Uninterrupted 
digestion proceeds smoothly and harmoniously in a 
healthy stomach ; but interruptions in the shape of 
food sent down at all times and when the stomach is 
already at work, are justly resented; and such dis- 
turbances, if long continued, are punished by suffer- 
ing.—Mrs. E. E. Kellogg. 

GOOD MANNERS FOR CHILDREN. 


Holding knife, spoon and fork correctly will come 
toa child naturally, and it should not be forgotten 
that if the pudding spoon and fork are grasped from 
beneath instead of from above, the awkward uplift- 
ing of the elbows will be avoided. When children 
have become too old to wear the bibs, so important 


for the use of smali boys and girls, they ought to be 
provided with table napkins and shown when to use 
them—after taking soup, etc., but they must not be 
allowed to rub their mouths continually, as some 
people are in the habit of doing. 

In drinking, gulping down large draughts is to be 
avoided, and no drinking while food is in the mouth 
must be permitted. The mouth, after each portion 
of food has been placed in it, must be kept closed. 
Chewing can be done properly and well without the 
aid of the lips, and any desire to work the tongue 
around the mouth after each course should be cor- 
rected. If any inconvenience is felt from food ad- 
hering to the teeth it can be removed after the meal 
is over in a private room. In removing stones, fish 
bones, etc., from the mouth, the fork should always 
be used if practicable. If the bone is removed with 
the fingers it should be done as unobtrusively as 
possible and the fingers wiped on a napkin. No 
ejection of food directly from the mouth to the plate 
can be tolerated. 

Children must not fidget at the table. They should 
sit upright, possibly resting the back on the bars of 
the chairs behind them, but on no account lolling 
carelessly or leaning on the table. 


~ + + + + 
KEEP CHILDREN BUSY. 


Children should be furnished with employment, 
which is sometimes difficult to provide. What we 
call a natural love of mischief is nothing more than 
activity. Children are restless for employment. 
They must have something to do; and if they are not 
so furnished, they will do mischief. Do not blame 
them; it is their nature, and should be encouraged 
rather than checked. In furnishing little employ- 
ments you can form the habits and cultivate the 
tastes. What is begun should be finished. Care 
should be taken with whatever is done, and neatness 
should be encouraged. 


+ + 
THERE'S A BOY IN THE HOUSE. 


A racket, u rattle, a rollicking shout 

Above and below, and around and about; 

A whistling, a pounding, a hammering of nails, 
The building of houses, the shaping of sails; 
Entreaties for paper, for scissors, foz string, 
For every unfindable, bothersome thing ; 

A bang of the door, and a dash up the stairs 

In the interest of burdensome business affairs, 
And an elephant hunt for a bit of a mouse 
Made it easy to hear there's a boy in the house. 


But oh! if the tops were not scattered about 

And the house never echoed to racket and rout; 

If forever the rooms were all tidy and neat, 

And one need not brush after wee, muddy feet ; 

If no one laughed out when the morning was red, 
And with kisses went tumbling all tired to bed; 
What a wearisome, work-a day world don’t you see, 
For all who loved wild little laddies 'twould be ; 
And I’m happy to think, tho’ I shrink like a mouse 
From disorder and din—there’s a boy in the house! 
—Galveston News. 
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ERMON 


Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


THE EMPTY HOUSE. 


To think the moonlight shines to-night 
In the dismantled rooms that were 
Love’s own, the moonlight, cold and white, 
Upon the desolate walls and bare ! 


To think the dawn shall rise and flood 
The empty house that was Love’s own, 
Wherein Love’s hours were warm and good, 
Wherein Love’s heart hung as heavy as stone! 


To think I shall come there no more 
To the familiar place, to know 

The stranger’s foot shall cross the floor 

Of old where I was wont to go! 


O house that like a little ghost 

Calls to me through the night and rain, 
I know not if I love you most 

For all the joy or all the pain; 


For hours in which my joy lay dead, 
For hours in which all Heaven I knew— 
Only my life, when all is said, 
Leaves an immortal past with you ! 
— Westminster Budget. 
+ + + 


CULTIVATION AND SELF-SATISFACTION. 


One chief hindrance to the spread of true religon 
is found in the want of sympathy between the pros- 
perous and the unprosperous classes of society. 
Contempt for others is counted by Jesus as worse 
than vice. It is to the complacent and scornful men 
of high respectability and honorable standing that he 
says: “The publicans and harlots shall enter the 
kingdom of God before you.” Our cities are full of 
social pretence. It runs through all ranks. The 
poor may show it to the still poorer, and those in 
moderate circumstances are often more dainty in 
their associations and more scornful in their temper 
than are many of the rich who have learned the les- 
son of noblesse oblige. Wealth is not wickedness; 
poverty is not shame; but contempt and envy are 
both wicked and shameful. 

The history of our country should have taught us 
better. A large part of the purest virtue is found in 
lowly circumstances, and out of families that live 
bravely and honestly by daily toil have come many 


of the noblest men and women. The brightest 
records of the nation shine with the names of those 
who rose from humble and unpromising beginnings. 
In the days of peril were not liberty and union saved 
by the grand uprising of those whom the haughty 
slavocrats derided as “tight-fisted farmers, small 
tradesmen and greasy mechanics?’ Nor can a 
reader of the gospels forget that Jesus found his 
readiest welcome among the common people and his 
most malignant foes in the ranks of the cultivated 
and self-satisfied—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


~+ + + + 
EXPECTING RESULTS FROM PRAYER. 


This topic is specially appropriate just now. With 
the opening year we naturally look forward and con- 
sider what we chiefly need and ought to ask for of 
our Heavenly Father. Most of us doubtless have 
resolved that prayer shall mean more to us hence- 
forth than in the past. We believe in prayer. It is 
not a vain thing tous. We know that it accomplishes 
results. For what results may we look from it? 

The answer depends largely on how we pray. God 
bids us come to him in a certain spirit. We are to 
come humbly, appreciating our own unworthiness 
and his holiness; reverently, accepting his will as 
wiser and better than our own; penitently, mourn- 
ing the sins which have grieved him; trustingly, 
assured that he will not refuse to hear and answer; 
boldly, because he has bidden us come; persist 
ently, not as if we could weary him into answer- 
ing or as if we could dictate to him, but in evidence 
of our earnestness. 

Approaching him thus, we may plead his promises 
to heed our petitions. He has made them voluntarily 
and repeatedly. He has delighted to reveal himslf 
as our Father, and we know that parental love finds 
it pleasurable, not irksome, to do for children what 
they wish, whenever it is best. His word and his 
nature are pledged to welcome the prayers which we 
offer. Moreover, we cannot ask anything which is 
too hard for him to accomplish for us. 

Yet we get the best results when we are willing just 
to tell him what we want and to leave ourselves in 
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his hands. “He gave them their desires,” says the 
inspired record of some who prayed in the wrong 
spirit, but it adds “he sent leanness into their 
hearts.” It had been better for them not to have had 
their prayers granted. We may pray for anything 
and everything which we desire, but the spirit of true 
prayer always is that which says, “ Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 

Of one thing we may be certain. Prayer for 
spiritual guidance and help never fails. Other 
prayers may seem to go unheard because to grant 
them often would injure more than bless us. But 
prayer for the soul’s health and prosperity, for like- 
ness to Jesus Christ and sympathy with his people 
and his work, must be right and will be granted. 


oro. 


THE OLD HOME. 


In the quiet shadows of twilight 
I stand by the garden door, 
And gaze on the old, old homestead, 
So cherished and loved of yore. 
But the ivy now is twining 
Untrained o’er window and wall; 
And no more the voice of the children 
Is echoing through the hall. 


Through years of pain and sorrow, 
Since first I had to part, 

The thought of the dear old homestead 
Has lingered around my heart ; 

The porch embowered with roses, 
The gable’s drooping eaves, 

And the song of the birds at twilight 
Amid the orchard leaves. 


And the forms of those who loved me 
In the happy, childhood years, 
Appear at the dusky windows, 
Through vision dimmed with tears. 
I hear their voices calling 
From the shadowy far away, 
And I stretch my arms towards them 
In the gloom of the twilight gray. 


But only the night winds answer, 
As I cry through the dismal air ; 
And only the bat comes swooping 
From the darkness of its lair. 
Yet still the voice of my childhood 
Is calling from far away, 
And the faces of those who loved me 
Smile through the shadows gray. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
+~ ++ + + 


SALVATION. 


While nothing intrinsically good can be destroyed, 
man can lose that which, to him, seems to be himself. 
If one builds up a consciousness, or creates a 
thought-world, wherein he links the ego to the perish- 
able and unreal (the “wood, hay, and stubble ’’), he 
loses his seeming soul. Through a vital connection 
he builds these things into his personality, and when 
they are swept away he has little by which to recog- 
nize himself. He is saved “as by fire,” but the self- 
hood that he has created, with all its familiar environ- 


ment, is lost. The real and true ego cannot suffer 
loss, but this has not yet come into self-recognition. 
It has not been “saved.” For an age-long period, or 
until there has come a new growth of consciousness, 
such a one is in a denuded condition. He has built 
a structure upon the sand of negation, and it and its 
foundation are swept away. Forms, ceremonies, 
sacraments, substitutions, and everything except de- 
veloped spiritual character belong to the sandy 
stratum. To be sure, this penalty is very different 
from the arbitrary, vindictive, and lawiess hell of 
former dogma; yet it is of vital moment. Life is 
conserved, but will be entered into in a blind, lame 
and deaf condition, self-imposed through ignorance 
or carélessness. Limitations will at length be out- 
grown, but the lesson is made hard and compound 
interest added.— Henry Wood in Metaphysical 
Magazine. 
MINISTERING SPIRITS. 


All of us who have reached adult life have lost 
friends, who have left us and gone over on the other 
side. Are they dead? Have we lost them? Ten 
thousand times no. There is no death. They have 
passed out into that other chamber of the King, 
larger than this and lovelier. They are still our 
friends, the safer guides, the mightier helpers, than 
when with us. When we are encompassed with 
trouble, and find our way dark before us, there will 
sometimes come to us an illumination that dissipates 
the darkness ; and we pass from anxiety and sorrow 
into infinite calmness, and realize that we have been 
aided by unseen friends. “ Are they not all minister- 
ing spirits?” They make but_one family, those on 
earth and those in Heaven; and, if they have loved 
and cared for us when with us here on earth, their 
interest will not cease when they lift the latch and 
pass beyond our vision.—Mary A. Livermore. 


++ + + 
WHO IS OUR NEIGHBOR? 


The difficulty as to who is our neighbor is met and 
overcome by the parable of the “Good Samaritan,” 
which our Saviour related in answer to the question, 
Who is my neighbor? Our neighbor, he shows us, 
is every one who is brought within the range of our 
influence, and to whom it is within our power to do 
good. But, recognizing this fact, recognizing our 
neighbor, how can we love him as ourselves? He is 
often uncongenial to us in our homes, our rival in 
our business, our competitor in politics ; he seems to 
us to be cross and petulant, as a child; or unfair or 
ungenerous, as a companion; or mean and dishonor- 
able, as a man or woman; at best he is very unsatis- 
factory. Howcan welove him? How “love him as 
ourselves?” And yet again the law confronts us and 
is inexorable; we must love our neighbor as our- 
selves in order to win the favor of God and find our- 
selves happy children in our eternal home.—Bishop 
G. F. Seymour. 
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Dec. 


It was on the twentieth of December last that I 
received an invitation from my friend, Mr. Phiggins, 
to dine with him in Mark Lane, on Christmas day. 
I had several reasons for declining this proposition. 
The first was that Mr. P. makes it a rule, at all these 
festivals, to empty the entire contents of his counting 
house into his little dining parlor, and you conse- 
quently sit down to dinner with six white-waistcoated 
clerks, let loose upon a turkey. The second was that 
I am not sufficiently well read in cotton and sugar to 
enter with any spirit into the subject of conversation. 
And the third was, and is, that I never drink Cape 
wine. But by far the most prevailing reason remains 
to be told. I had been anticipating for some days, 
and was hourly in the hope of receiving an invitation 
to spend my Christmas day in a most irresistible 
quarter. I was expecting, indeed, the felicity of eat- 
ing plum pudding with an angel; and, on the strength 
of my imaginary engagement, I returned a polite 
note to Mr. P., reducing him to the necessity of ad- 
vertising for another candidate for Cape and turkey. 

The twenty-first came. Another invitation—to 
dine with a regiment of roast-beef eaters at Clapham. 
I declined this also, for the above reason, and for 
one other, viz., that on dining there ten Christmas 
days ago it was discovered on sitting*down that one 
little accompaniment of the roast beef had been en- 
tirely overlooked. Would it be believed !—but I will 
not stay to mystify—I merely mention the fact. 
They had forgotten the horse-radish. 

The next day arrived, and with it a neat epistle, 
sealed with violet-colored wax, from Upper Brook 
street. ‘“ Dine with the ladies at home on Christmas 
day.” Very tempting, it is true; but not exactly the 
letter I was longing for. I began, however, to debate 
within myself upon the policy of securing this bird 
in hand, instead of waiting for the two that were still 
hopping about the bush, when the consultation was 
suddenly brought to a close by a prophetic view of 
the portfolio of drawings fresh from boarding school 
—moths and roses on embossed paper;—to say 
nothing of the album, in which I stood engaged to 
write an elegy on a Java sparrow that had been a 
favorite in the family for three days. I rung for gilt- 
edged, pleaded a world of polite regret and again 
declined. 


The twenty-third dawned; time was getting on 
rather rapidly, but no card came. I began to despair 
of any more invitations, and to repent of my refusals. 
Breakfast was hardly over, however, when the ser- 
vant brought up—not a letter—but an aunt and a 
brace of cousins from Bayswater. They would listen 
to no excuse, consanguinity required me, and Christ- 
mas was not my own. Now my cousins kept no al- 
bums; they are really as pretty as cousins can be; 
and when violent hands, with white kid gloves, are 
laid on one, it is sometimes difficult to effect an 
escape with becoming elegance. I could not, how- 
ever, give up my darling hope of a pleasanter pros- 
pect. They fought with me in fifty engagements— 
that I pretended to have made. I showed them the 
Court Guide, with ten names obliterated—being 
those of persons who had mot asked me to mince- 
meat and mistletoe; and I ultimately gained my 
cause by quartering the remains of an infectious 
fever on the sensitive fears of my aunt, and by divid- 
ing a rheumatism and a sprained ankle between my 
sympathetic cousins. 

As soon as they were gone, I walked out, saunter- 
ing involuntarily in the direction of the only house 
in which I felt I could spend a “happy” Christmas. 
As I approached, a porter brought a large hamper to 
the door. “A present from the country,” thought I; 
“ves, they do dine at home ; they must ask me; they 
know that I am in town.” Immediately afterwards 
a servant issued with a letter; he took the nearest 
way to my lodgings, and I hurried back by another 
street to receive the so-much-wished-for invitation. 
I was in a state of delirious delight. 

I arrived—but there was no letter. I sat down to 
wait, in a spirit of calmer enjoyment than I had ex- 
perienced for some days; and in less than half an 
hour a note was brought to me. At length, the de- 
sired despatch had come. It seemed written on the 
leaf of a lily with a pen dipped in dew. I opened it 
—and had nearly fainted with disappointment. It 
was from a stockbroker, who begins an anecdote of 
Mr. Rothschild before dinner, and finishes it with 
the fourth bottle—and who makes his eight children 
stay up to supper and snapdragon. In macadamizing 
a stray stone in one of his periodical puddings, I 
once lost a tooth, and with it an heiress of some 
reputation. I wrote a most irritable apology, and 
despatched my warmest regards in a whirlwind. 

December the twenty-fourth—I began to count the 
hours, and uttered many poetical things about the 
wings of Time. Alack! no letter came ;—yes, I re- 
ceived a note from a distinguished dramatist, re- 
questing the honor, etc. But I was too cunning for 
this, and practiced wisdom for once. I happened to 
reflect that his pantomime was to make its appear- 
ance on the night after, and that his object was to 
perpetrate the whole programme upon me. Regret 
that I could not have the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Paulo, and the rest of the /##erati to be then and there 
assembled, was of course immediately expressed. 

My mind became restless and agitated. I felt, 
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amidst all these invitations, cruelly neglected. They 
served, indeed, but to increase my uneasiness, as they 
opened prospects of happiness in which I could take 
no share. They discovered a most tempting dessert, 
composed of forbidden fruit. I took down “ Childe 
Harold.” and read myself into a sublime contempt 
of mankind. I began to perceive that merriment is 
only malice in disguise, and that the chief cardinal 
virtue is misanthropy. 

I sat “nursing my wrath ” till it scorched me; when 
the arrival of another epistle suddenly charmed me 
from this state of delicious melancholy and delight- 
ful endurance of wrong. I sickened as I surveyed, 
and trembled as I opened it. It was dated—but no 
matter; it was not ¢He letter. In such a frenzy as 
mine, raging to behold the object of my adoration 
condescended, not to ea¢ a custard, but to render it 
invisible—to be invited perhaps to a tart fabricated 
by her own ethereal fingers; with such possibilities 
before me, how could I think of joining a “friendly 
party,”—where I should inevitably sit next to a deaf 
lady, who had been, when a little girl, patted on the 
head by Wilkes, or my Lord North, she could not 
recollect which—had taken tea with the author of 
“Junius,” but had forgotten his name—and who 
once asked me “ whether Mr. Munden’s monument 
was in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s?”—I seized 
a pen, and presented my compliments. I hesitated— 
for the peril and precariousness of my situation 
flashed on my mind; but hope had still left me a 
straw to catch at, and I at length succeeded in resist- 
ing this late and terrible temptation. 

After the first burst of excitement, I sunk into still 
deeper despondency. My spirit became a prey to 
anxiety and remorse. I could not eat; dinner was 
removed with unlifted covers. I went out. The 
world seemed to have acquired a new face ; nothing 
was to be seen but raisins and rounds of beef. I 
wandered about like Lear—I had given up all! I 
felt myself grated against the world like a nutmeg. 
It grew dark—I sustained a still gloomier shock. 
Every chance seemed to havea delightful engage- 
ment for the next day. I alone was disengaged—I 
felt like the Last Man! To-morrow appeared to 
have already commenced its .career; mankind had 
anticipated the future ; “and coming mince pies cast 
their shadows before.” 

In this state of desolation and dismay, I called—I 
could not help it—at the house to which I had so 
fondly anticipated an invitation and a welcome. My 
protest must here however be recorded, that though 
I called in the hope of being asked, it was my fixed 
determination not to avail myself of so protracted a 
piece of politeness. No; my triumph would have 
been to have annihilated them with an engagement 
made in September, payable three months after date. 
With these feelings, I gave an agitated knock—they 
wer€ stoning the plums, and did not immediately 
attend. Irung—how unlike a dinner bell it sounded ! 
A girl at length made her appearance, and, with a 
-mouthful of citron, informed me that the family had 


gone to spend their Christmas eve in Portland Place. 
I rushed down the steps, I hardly knew whither. My 
first impulse was to go to some wharf and inquire 
what vessels were starting for America. But it was 
a cold night—I went home and threw myself on my 
miserable couch. In other words, I went to bed. 

I dozed and dreamed away the hours till daybreak. 
Sometimes I fancied myself seated in a roaring 
circle, roasting chestnuts at a blazing log; at others, 
that I had fallen into the Serpentine while skating, 
and that the Humane Society were piling upon mea 
Pelion, or rather a Vesuvius of blankets. I awoke a 
little refreshed. Alas! it was the twenty-fifth of the 
month—it was Christmas day! Let the reader, if he 
possesses’ the imagination of Milton, conceive my 
sensations. . 

I swallowed an atom of dry toast—nothing could 
calm the fever of my soul. I stirred the fire and 
read Zimmerman alternately. Even reason—the last 
remedy one has recourse to in such cases—came at 
length to my relief; I argued myself into a philo- 
sophic fit. But, unluckily, just as the Lethean tide 
within me was atits height, my landlady broke in 
upon my lethargy, and chased away by a single word 
all the little sprites and pleasures that were acting as 
my physicians, and prescribing balm for my wounds. 
She paid me the usual compliment, and then—* Do 
you dine at home to-day, sir?” abruptly inquired she. 
Here was a question. No Spanish inquisitor ever 
inflicted such complete dismay in so short a sentence. 
Had she given me a Sphynx to expound, a Gordian 
tangle to untwist ; had she set me a lesson in algebra, 
or asked me the way to Brobdignag ; had she desired 
me to show her the North Pole, or the meaning of a 
melodrama ;—any or all of these I might have ac- 
complished. But to request me to define my dinner 
—to inquire into its latitude—to compel me to fathom 


that sea of appetite which I now felt rushing through | 


my frame—to ask me to dive into futurity, and be- 
come the prophet of pies and preserves !—My heart 
died within me at the impossibility of a reply. 

She had repeated the question before I could col- 
lect my senses around me. Then, for the first time 
it occurred to me that, in the event of my having no 
engagement abroad, my landlady meant to invite me! 
“There will at least be the two daughters,” I whis- 
pered to myself; ‘“ and after all, Lucy Matthews is a 
charming girl, and touches the harp divinely. She 
has a very small, pretty hand, I recollect; only her 
fingers are so punctured by the needle—and I rather 
think she bites her nails. No, I will not even now 
give up my hope. It was yesterday but a straw 
to-day it is but the thistledown ; but I will cling to it 
to the last moment. There are still four hours left; 
they will not dine till six. One desperate struggle, 
and the peril is past ; let me not be seduced by this 
last golden apple, and I may yet win my race.” The 
struggle was made—“I should not dine at home.” 
This was the only phrase left me, for 1 could not say 
that “I should dine out.” Alas! that an event 
should be at the same time so doubtful and so desir- 
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able. I only begged that if any letter arrived it might 
be brought to me immediately. 

The last plank, the last splinter, had now given 
way beneath me. I was floating about with no hope 
but the chance of something almost impossible. 
They had “Left me alone,” not with my glory, but 
with an appetite resembling an avalanche seeking 
whom it might devour. I had passed one dinnerless 
day, and half of another; yet the promised land was 
as far from sight as ever. I recounted the chances I 
had missed. The dinners I might have enjoyed 
passed in a dioramic view before my eyes. Mr. Phig- 
gins and his six clerks—the Clapham beef eaters— 
the charms of Upper Brooks street—my pretty cous- 
ins, and the pantomime writer—the stockbroker 
whose stories one forgets, and the elderly lady who 
forgets her stories—they all marched by me, a pro- 
cession of apparitions. Even my landlady’s invita- 
tion, though unborn, was not forgotten in summing 
up my sacrifice. And for what? 

Four o’clock. Hope was perfectly ridiculous. I 
had been walking upon the hair bridge over a gulf, 
and could not get into Elysium afterall. I had been 
catching moonbeams, and running after notes of 
music. Despair was my only convenient refuge; no 
chance remained, unless something should drop from 
the clouds. In this last particular I was not disap- 
pointed; for, on looking up, I perceived a heavy 
shower of snow. Yet I was obliged to venture forth; 
for being supposed to dine out, I could not of course 
remain at home. Where to go I knew not. I was 
like my first father—“ The world was all before me.” 
I flung my cloak round me, and hurried forth with 
the feelings of a bandit longing for a stiletto. At 
the foot of the stairs I staggered against two or three 
smiling rascals, priding themselves upon their punc- 
tuality. They had just arrived—to make the tour of 
Turkey. How I hated them! As I rushed by the 
parlor, a single glance disclosed to me a blazing fire, 
with Lucy and several lovely creatures in a semi- 
circle. Fancy, too, gave me a glimpse of a sprig of 
mistletoe—I vanished from the house, like a spectre 
at daybreak. 

How long I wandered about is doubtful. At last 
I happened to look through a kitchen window, with 
an area in front, and saw a villain with a fork in his 
hand, throwing himself back in his chair, choked 
with ecstasy. Another was feasting with a graver 
air; he seemed to be swallowing a bit of Paradise, 
and criticising its flavor. This was too much for 
mortality—my appetite fastened upon me like an alli- 
gator. I darted from the spot; and only a few yards 
further discerned a house, with rather an elegant ex- 
terior, and with some ham in the window that looked 
perfectly sublime. There was not time for considera- 
tion—to hesitate was to perish. I entered: it was 
indeed “ a banquet hall deserted.” The very waiters 
had gone home to their friends. There, however, I 
found a fire; and there—to sum up all my folly and 
felicity in a single word—I dined.—Burton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Wit and Humor. 


PicKkED UP IN THE FAMILY LivING Room, AFTER THE 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


The Letter W and J. 

The printers of the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury began to recognize the fact that there was a 
sound in spoken English which was without a repre- 
sentative in the shape of an alphabetical sign, or 
character, as the first sound in the word “wet.” Prior 
to that time it had always been spelled as “vet,” the 
v having the long sound of u or of two u’s together. 
In order to convey an .idea of the new sound, they 
began to spell such words as “wet,” “weather,” 
“web” with two u’s, and asthe u of that date had 
the form of v the three words above looked like this: 
“vvet,” “vveather,” “vveb.” After a while the type 
founders recognized the fact that the double u had 
come to stay, so they joined the two u’s together and 
made the character now so well known asthe w. I 
have a book, says the writer, in which all three of the 
forms of the woccur. The first is the old double v 
(vv), the next is one in which the last stroke of the 
first v crosses the first stroke of the second, and the 
third is the common w which we use to-day. 

Another modern letter is the letter J. This letter 
seems to have first come into common use in the time 
of the Commonwealth, though it is found occasionally 
in books printed prior to that time. It seems to have 
originated in a custom, which had come into fashion 
in the preceding century, of giving a “tail” to the 
last iof the Roman numerals, thus, viij for 8, xij for 
12, a fashion which still lingers in physicians’ pre- 
scriptions. The j, like the double u, was a needed 
letter, and when it came it came to stay.—Self Culture. 


True and False Economy. 

True management must be the keynote of the well- 
being of every home ; and its application to the affairs 
of the kitchen must be as discreet and persistent as 
jn the room where the consultations are held as to the 
higher interests, or what seem so, of the home. Cur- 
tailing expenses there is not in itself economy ; poor 


‘material is often a positive waste, though much may 


apparently be saved in the purchase of second rate 
articles of food. The best of its kind must be the 
standard of the careful, successful housewife ; the 
saving must come in along the line of adaptability, 
fitting the food to the need of the different members 
of the family, and using care and skill in the prepa- 
ration, so that it shall tempt the appetite and nourish 
the body. Good material is often subjected t@ the 
very worst treatment from the hands of careless or 
unskillful cooks; the best cuts of meat have their 
juices forced out of them to be burned up in the fry- 
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ing pan; the odor of the coffee through the house 
testifies often to a prolonged boil; the flavor of fruits 
is lost in canning; vegetables are made tasteless, 
bread sour, all through a lack in the one who pre- 
pares the food.—Christian Work. 


Dietary of Various European Peasants. 

Belgium.—Black bread, potatoes, vegetables, chic- 
ory, and sometimes salaisons. 

Holland.—Black bread, butter, vegetables, fish, 
coffee. 

England.—Beef, pork, potatoes, vegetables, tea, 
cheese, beer, cider. 

Jreland.—Oatmeal bread, potatoes, milk, a little 
lard. 

Scotland.—Oatmeal bread, potatoes, milk, butter, 
coffee, tea, and very rarely flesh. 

Saxony.—Bread, butter, cheese, soup, vegetables, 
cofiee, flesh on feast days. 

Bavaria.—Porridge, butter, milk, cabbage, potatoes. 

Jtaly.—Macaroni, bread, fruits, beans, peas, lentils, 
wheat, rice, wine, a little flesh on feast days, but only 
in certain regions. 

Spain.—Bread, vegetables, fruits, flesh as a luxury. 

Russia—Rye bread, cabbage, mushroom soup, 
wheat cooked with milk and oil. 

Sweden.—Potatoes, rye, oatmeal, barley, milk, salt 
herring, beer. 

Switzerland. —Cheese, milk, coffee, vegetables, soup, 
wine, rarely flesh. 

Turkey.—Black bread, onions, porreaux. 

France-—In the neighborhood of Bourgogne, meat 
is eaten but once a year. The peasants of Morvan 
eat meat but twice a year; the peasants of Sarthe, 
but once a year; the peasants of Auvergne, five or 
six times a year; the Bretons never, except rich farm- 
ers, who eat flesh on feast days. 


Little Things. 

Thoroughness is one of the greatest needs of this 
superficial age. Everything is done in a hurry and 
everyone seems possessed with the idea of covering 
the most ground in the shortest time. Work is esti- 
mated by its surface measurements rather than by 
breadth and depth. The tendency is a mischievous 
one and should be guarded against. The man who 
masters the details of his profession builds upon a 
foundation that will withstand the severest tests of 
time and circumstances. Men fail in small things. 
It is the little worm that sinks the ship. It is the 
small extravagances that bring ruin upon the busi- 
ness house. Take care of the little things and the 
“big ” ones will take care of themselves. Look well 
to the details and you need never worry in regard to 
the aggregate. The reason so many people make a 
failure of life is that they spend too much time in 
“great expectations.” They waste an amount of 
energy in the thought or pursuit of some great scheme 
that if applied to the smaller duties or opportunities 
of life, as they occur, would bring mighty results. In 
business as in duty “there is nothing little to the 
really great in spirit.”—Canadian Baker. 


From Everysopy’s TABLE, Swepr Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Value of Good Cookery. 

Well-cooked food is essential to the growth and 
support of strong bodies and strong brains, and to the 
lack of it may undoubtedly be ascribed many of those 
mental and moral lapses as well as physical failures 
so often rated as unaccountable by superficial ob- 
servers. In no country in the world is such a variety 
of food to be obtained, and the best of it is within 
the reach of all classes of people. But it comes as 
raw material, and in the process of preparing it for 
the table it too often becomes transformed into indi- 
gestible messes with its nourishing qualities as nearly 
destroyed as possible. It is the very abundance and 
variety of the material at hand, perhaps, which have 
caused the universal neglect of culinary science. In 
other countries, where frugality must be practiced, 
and many foods, which are native products here and 
comparatively inexpensive, are there imported luxu- 
ries, much thought is given to the preparation of the 
daily fare. The result in France, for instance, is a 
skill in cookery which has made its home and public 
tables famous. Half the thought devoted by the 
French woman to her cuisine, if given by an American 
housewife, with her better opportunities, would work 
a revolution in the character of the fare set before her 
family, with a corresponding benefit to their health 
and spirits. There would be no more pastry, half- 
cooked cereals, no more “ slack-baked”’ bread, no 
more greasy fried steaks, no potatoes soaked in fat, 
no sodden pastry, none of the numberless abomin2- 
tions which have gone so far to make Americans a 
race of dyspeptics. It is not the poorer classes, 
either, which suffer the most by these things, but the 
well-to-do people, whose kitchens are turned over to 
the mercies of untrained cooks, who are scarcely ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of their profession. It 
is well for the mistresses of such households to attend 
cooking classes and acquire at least a theoretical 
knowledge of the art, but it is more important that 
the cooks themselves shall have instruction.—Indian- 
apolis Journal. : 


The Irish Potato Not Irish. 


‘The peculiarity of the Irish potato, so called, is in 
the fact that it is not Irish,” observed one of the po- 
tato experts of the Agricultural Department. ‘The 
potato originally grew wild in the fields of Chili, Peru, 
and Mexico Sir John Hawkins did not take it to 
Ireland until 1565. Sir Francis Drake took it to Eng- 
land twenty years afterward. It did better, however, 
in Ireland than anywhere else, and got its name no 
doubt because of its early and extensive cultivation 
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in Ireland. Botanically it was originally known as 
the Batata Virginiana, but in after years it was prop- 
erly identified and classified as the So/anum Tuber- 
orum. As the winter stock is now being laid in, it 
may be well for the inexperienced to be able to select 
good potatoes. 

“Cut the raw potato in two and rub the halves to- 
gether. If the moisture on rubbing is soft and liquid 
enough to drop, the potato will be soggy and set when 
cooked. Rub the halves briskly around on each 
other. A potato that will be dry and mealy when 
cooked will give out a good, rich froth, while a poor 
one will show only a watery froth by the same action. 
The pieces will stick together if the potato is a good 
one. Of course the whole thing is to test the amount 
of starch in the potato, for the more starch the better 
the potato. If, however, a person intends to lay in a 
very large supply, for they are cheap now, the best 
plan, of course, is to cook them, and there will be no 
chance of a mistake.”—Washington Evening Star. 


Nuttose, and Some Recipes for its Use. 


This is a pure product of nuts, It is intended as a 
substitute for meat, which it completely replaces di- 
etetically, having nearly twice the nutritive value, 
while it furnishes the same elements and in a form 
much more digestible, and wholly free from the ob- 
jectionable features of meat. Nuttose may be pre- 
pared and served in the same manner as the various 
forms of flesh food. It so perfectly resembles meat 
in appearance and flavor, as well as nutritive proper- 
ties, that many persons find it difficult to distinguish 
the difference. The following are a few recipes for 
the use of this new article of food : 

Stewed Nuttose with Tomato. 

Stew the nuttose; and season with salt and a cupful of 
strained stewed tomato to the pint of nuttose. 
Potato Stew with Nuttose. 

Prepare and stew the nuttose, and when nearly done, 
add some thinly sliced potatoes, and cook together until 
the potatoes are tender. There should be enough liquor 
in the nuttose so that additional liquid will not be needed 
for the potatoes. Season with salt and serve. 

Nuttose Hash. 

Chop cold boiled potatoes and nuttose, equal parts. Put 
into a saucepan just enough of the liquor obtained from 
stewing nuttose to moisten well the chopped foods, heat 
thoroughly, tossing and turning until equally hot through- 
out, and serve. Salt for seasoning should be added to the 
liquid before irtroducing the chopped foods. A little 
chopped celery may be used with the potato if preferred. 
The stewed nuttose should be served separately. 

Nuttose Sandwich. 

Slices of nuttose placed between thinly sliced white or 
Graham bread, biscuit, or wafers, spread with nut butter, 
make a most excellent sandwich, 

Nuttose with Lettuce. 

Thinly slice the nuttose, and cut or chop into small 
pieces. Arrange the lettuce in a salad bowl, the larger 
leaves around the edge, the light ones in the center. Fill 


the center and interstices between the leaves with the pre- 
pared nuttose, cover with any preferred dressing, and 
serve.—Good Health. 


HOW TO DRINK MILK. 


O not swallow milk fast and in such big gulps. 
LD Sip it slowly. Take four minutes at least to 
finish that glassful, and do not take more 
than a good teaspoonful at one sip. When milk goes 
into your stomach, it is instantly curdled. If you 
drink a large quantity at once, it is curdled into one 
big mass, on the outside of which only the juices of 
the stomach can work. If you drink it in little sips, 
each little sip is curled up by itself, and the whole 
glassful finally finds itself in a loose lump made up 
of little lumps, through, around, and among which 
the stomach’s juices may percolate and dissolve the 
whole speedily and simultaneously. 
Many people who like milk and know its value as 
a strength-giver think they cannot use it because it 
gives them indigestion. Most of them could use it 
freely if they would only drink it in the way we have 
described, or if they would, better still, drink it hot. 
Hot milk seems to lose a good deal of its density, 
and one would almost think it had been watered, and 
it also seems to lose much of its sweetness, which 
is cloying to some appetites. 


GOOD SOUP WITHOUT MILK. 


TOMATO AND MACARONI SOUP. 


Break half a dozen sticks of macaroni into small 
pieces, and drop into boiling water. Cook for an 
hour, or until perfectly tender. Rub two quarts of 
stewed or canned tomatoes through a colander, to 
remove all seeds and fragments. When the macaroni 
is done, drain thoroughly, cut each piece into tiny 
rings, and add it to the strained tomatoes. Season 
with salt, and boil for a few moments. If the tomato 
is quite thin, the soup should be slightly thickened 
with a litile flour before adding the macaroni. 


VEGETABLE PEA SOUP. 


Cook one pint of split peas until dissolved. When 
nearly done, put to cooking one and one-half pints 
of sliced potato and one medium-sized onion, sliced 
thin. When tender, rub a!l through a colander, add 
water to make of the consistency of thin cream, and 
salt to taste. Reheat and serve. 


BEAN AND TOMATO SOUP, 


Take one pint of boiled or a little less of mashed 
beans, one pint of stewed tomatoes, and rub togethei 
through a colander. Add salt, two tablespoonful: 
of nut meal, one half cupful of nicely steamec 
rice, and sufficient boiling water to make a soup o< 
the proper consistency. Reheat and serve.—Gooc 
Health. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzie. 


414.-MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE AND 
NOTIONS. 


In answer to the repeated cry of “ More Anagrams,” we 
present again to our readers this month the names (200 in 
number) of ‘‘Men and Women of Note and Notions,” 
both ancient and modern, in the fields of literature and 
renown. The list is as follows: 


t. Nay frowns grew well to 42. Rain can lame. 


hold H. 43. Neely he cry burn urn. 

a. Turn robbers. 44. I want big hilt hoe, marm. 
3. Pa real lad gone. 45. R. hay menders herb crew. 
4- Helen, world loves lime. 46. Cars held skein C. 

5- Role rail mice. 47. Kid sang go wait glue. 

6. Each miry clay. 48. Sell sheet pine. 

7. I mat coy oats, Lula. 49. I laid tan tape. 

8. Bran wheat terms D. so. A hinge, all come. 

9 Hal has come, aid Trilby. 51. A vail more merry. 

ro. Lone wick is ill. 52. Bah! N. nun Joy, 

11. Joy alarms men, eh? 53. Think Fan move mode 
ta. Laden crew fails R. there. 

13. Tom thaws under home. 54. Roy R. L. Bond. 

14 Sail cob ring band. 55. Heed C. men way cup. 

15. He begs cold red crack tar. 56. Jen frees shop of J. 

16. Only a deacon. 57- Sam’! M. cry Millie wink. 
17. Dread lean ax sum. 58. O story hurt bee. 

18. Pear glen spire. R.S. never minds calm calf. 
19. Buy son’s hat, Nan. 60. Let her rush harp racks V. 
20. Ray N. Roper. 61. U. G.I feel need. 
21. I gum o’er a deer rug. 62. Yore stork core E. 

22. Oh, H. G. four calm rose 63. Drawn glean. 

buds. 64. A mail or a rap. 

23. O, I let egg ore. ’ 65. I love not burs on trees S. 
24. John L. then use nack. 66. Only lone hat port. 
25. Hard H. gird rage. 67. Pa Drew rode. 
26. Mr. has had toy. 68. La! merry draw K. 

27. We ran battles. ‘ 69. If gales jar mead. 

28. When for tier, thin eagle J. 70. Torn but for Le. 
29. Lady N. note ferns. 71. Ezra Cline the lone. 

30. Man in cab or hall. 72. Sing with me care deck. 
31. Did I rail calm hay. 73. G. S. Mary’s less turns. 
32. Stop harm in L. 74. Hey, let I win. 

33- O, can both jars Jo. 75. Can Boyer get hold. 
34. Can in cars, F. O. B. © 76. Nan ark ham. 


35- O, leap noon bean trap. ~ 77. Kneel heel L. R. 
36. O, we are the birch trees. 78. Lame oil Ez. 


37- Dover too lose there. 79. Lor Burt! bet world tender 
38. N. lower ill cat. way. 

39- I cope wall rim W. 80. Farm packs ran in. 

40. M. lower rill cove. 81. Carver delve long. 


41. Jenny H. rod D. 82. Dr. rush my M. W. harp. 


83. Ran hard gas. 141. Seen clear bank men F, 
84. I calmly whine wit. 142. Call coy rum. 

85. Say L. we had render curl. 143. Ha! Jim or nine barns. 
86. Vil mild harm blew trains. 144. Cease pink rig, Wade. 


87. Lacks a new cheer. 145. Glee yearn were lag. 

88. Learn day game M. 146. L. N. J. ney din. 

89. Rig brims, Nan man wins 147. For man’s toy cues E. Q. 
jelly. 148. Mere meek Jo or J. 

go. U. glad joy. 149. O Jip hail sun shop. 


gt. Whole maps lend roar. 150. Ice has fail men. 

92. Ted R. deer veal wheat. 151. Jolt him now. 

93- Ila I. our moose lap. 152. Term rage mar hat. 

94- Heard hen strut. 153. Lor! dim vile ghost. 

95. Wins like army. 154. I hunt meals nod cool rule. 
96. Jen R. Ford lock heel. 155. O tug choir V. 


97- An morn’s ready. 156. Cone quiver at I. 
98. Millie M. wink clay. 157. I,sir, don’t stab great Lee. 
99. Jones’ water heart. 158. Sang with not a harm. 
roo. Ghost ran Jewin rent. 159. Lal got him lain. 
ror. L. Yale land. 160. Move her in roll tile. 
102. I was mill or rim. 161. A cage rug rail. 
103. I lure a jam drug. 162. When grain goes to G. 
104. Jim Rice blew most hay. 163. He coat vat ten. 
105. Dr. mar chip tint jar. 164. A mound am as glad. 
106. Wit car rests lot. 165. Star me ten rag gears. 
107. V. win in his tar gong. 166. M. D. my horned urn. 
108. Lame beam mad. 167. Ream rib J. 
tog. Join an glee. 168. We kiss a real pale him. 
tro. Can pile her bows. 169. Lead relics hang very far. 
111. Let C. root grow. 170. Gives banded car, chair. 
112. That bent his post J. 171. How ail rude jaw. 
113. Le chat ax tier. 172. C. Stocker, R. T. 
114. H. lag chin gun. 173. Raise live me. 
115. Lo! let sea pup hat. 174. Ben runs lone car whale 
116. Begin L. win in manly jars. rings. 
117. S. P. Hill sue that pet 175. Tan June sea. 

zebra. 176. Both later cornet. 
118. Win thy red mats. 177. Secret ghost fun nor band. 
119. That R. beer. 178. As deer gong. 
120. Dr. Guy dark in lip. 179. Can for Jo A. « 
tart. Torn L. my bran bats. 180. Dare get lard man. 
122. Rob got me stammer art. 181. La! form coy hot lake. 
123. For Ican warm ford. © 182. Why do Tom gild. 
124. Rare bail, Mae. 183. Blew nail, I turn my call. 
125. R. Horn mars tour bins. 184. I hear tame tar ruin. 
126. I warm tank. 185. Ha! so my pie. 
127. Jim Porter on pang. 186. Let toy yarn home crag. 
128. While men slow N. 187. Net, seen rat bard. 
129. How Kane ran jam. 188. First that poor freed corps. 
130. Good sun, I scale. 189. Ah! was farmers’ load. 
131. Torn Bob R. grew in. 190. Ho now red pan hay J. 
132. Nora ran ham lid. 191. New luck calls boy, let. 
133. Bert T. word jig. 192. Why to mar it. 


134. Oh! knit pin moss F. H. 193. Rare hand bite race. 
135. Mag Day, M. D. repose. 194. Hie tallen zebra lakes. 


136. Not fort cranks, K. 195. Is a dark vein day. 

137. K. there thou with zebra. 196. Lo! H. fine glee can’t grin. 

138. Yes ran my lent H. 197. Heard barn rats. 

139. Zither Bert lit worn bean 198. I like nine tall war harps. 
bag. - 199. Long ton hail storm B. B. 


140. Heard lean cob payice. 200. A calm hour amid kin. 


Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 

First Prize, Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities, a royal 8vo volume containing 1,650 pages and 
1,500 illustrations; Second Prize,a Handsome Library or Par- 
lor Lamp; 7hird Prize, five bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING; Fourth Prize, two bound Volumes of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING; Fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
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last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prise Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page ix 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, January 16, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 


PrizE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 


412.—THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ANAGRAM. 

“The Housekeeper’s Anagram,” published in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for October, was found not only to pos- 
sess charms for the housekeeper, but for the literary 
reader as well, and even the ‘‘ men folks ” of the household 
were not lacking in knowledge of the names of ‘‘ edibles.” 
Two of the prizes go to that side of the house this time. 
The answers were well rendered, making it possible (and 
a pleasure) to give space for a good sized “honorable 
mention,” which could have been made much larger but 
for the fact that many gave No. 33 as “ Plain Oaten Cake” 
instead of “ Neapolitan Cake.” Special mention should 
also be made of a correct solution received from a lady in 
her seventy-eighth year—Mrs. Sidney Miner, 68 Main St, 
New London, Ct.—and of the list from William H. White, 
Walton, N. Y., aged eleven, who only failed in giving a 
single solution. 

The winner of the /vrs¢ Prize—a Handsome Standard 
Chafing Dish—is Albert C. Herre, 1028 North goth street, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Second Prize—Headley’s “ Life of Washington,” in five 
Volumes—Mrs. E. C. Warner, 45 Grant street, Meriden, Ct. 

Third Prize—five bound Volumes of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING—Mrs. E, G. Forsythe, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 

Fourth Prize—two bound Volumes of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING—C. B. Nicoll, 86 Broadway, New Haven, Ct. 

Fifth Prize—one year’s subscription to Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING—Miss S. A. Van Doren, 129 Clermont avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eniitled to Honorable mention—not arranged in the 
order received : 

Ruth Wilder, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Ida Rhodes, Rupert, Pa. 

Mrs. William P. Willard, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Edwin Hutchins, Cincinnati, O. 

M. S. Willets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. L. Porter, Evanston, Il. 

Mrs. C. F. Budd, Buffalo, N. Y.” 

Mrs Charles G. Atkins, East Orland, Me. 
Esther H. Hatch, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lillian Budd, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mrs. Martha Paine, Marblehead, Mass. 
Mrs. A C. P. Laury, Laury’s Station, Pa. 
Mrs. William Malcolm, Oswego, N. Y. 
Aimee D. Wirt, Hanover, Penn. 

Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Neb. 

Mrs. A. B. Mitchell, Brooklyn, NY. 
Mrs. H. S. Whittemore, Highlandville, Mass. 
Florence L. Wells, New Haven, Ct. 

Mrs. Alexander McNie, Winona, Minn. 
Nellie A. A. Hughes, Albany, N. Y. 
Charles R. Lane, Worcester, Mass. 


OV 


Mrs. H. E. Walker, Fairmont, Cal. 

E. E. Torrey, Roxbury, Mass. 

Master Frity Brandt, Clinton, N.Y. 
Miss S. Lambert, Cardinal, Ontario, Can. 
Mrs. W. W. Slate, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Mrs. Mary A. Sargent, Lowell, Mass. 
Miss F. A. Kip, East Aurora, N.Y. 


Mrs. J. A. Houston, 


Northampton, Mass. 


M. N. Robinson, Lancaster, Pa. 

Miss Sadie E. Latch, Wenonah, N. J. 

Mrs. William Evans, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Mrs. Eliza A. Corbin, Houghton, Mich. 
Eleanor M. Read, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. L. H. Pease, New Britain, Ct. 


Mrs. W.,E. Turple, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Mrs. H. J. Finkle, Woodstock, Ontario, Can. 
Mrs. J. E. Hamill, Phoenix, N. Y. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, 


C. A. Atwell, Sewickley, Pa. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Mrs. R. C. Tuthill, Middletown, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lucy C. Mitchell, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. H. F. Simon, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Lydia G. Allen, Media, Pa. 


Mrs. E. D. Bennett, 


Bennington, Vt. 


Mrs. Frank Springer, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. M. J. Fitzgerald, Albany, N. Y. 

Maria E. Martin, New Straitsville, O. 

J. A. Crocker, New Haven, Ct. 

E. C. Upton, Amherst, Mass. 

Emma F. Potter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Charlotte M. Grosvenor, Pomfret Center, Ct. 


. Am to pout so, 


Eh, can’t go‘can cole lamb, 


. He saw R. let rib, 
. Be is bare fed, 
. Yet mor hot quinces, 


Too pet musk curl, 


. See hard is can winds, 
. Young Poply did reel, 


Dunce is guard cut pads, 
Boss bilt queer, 


. I film gun, leek orgin farce, 
. He sews his can cede, 
. Be free, send rep cods, 
. C. Gegs red lambs, 

. Peg clad bib cake, 

. E. K. Herby clue rack, 
. Me tossed wet oat, 

. Any too top sin easel, 

. Fate robes, 

. Fire pet charts, 

. Cocoa rake is way, 


No dupe grading, 


. To acre mats, 
. Tower braid bel seeds, 
. Caca tune cook, 


Fries checks and ice, 


. Rag pens sing, 

. Are cool match scale, 

. T. lad lass robe, 

. Ore stall, 

. Pa’s low pen, 

. S. Hall fibs, 

. Kate loan can pie, 

. Papa did cut drugs in a 


cot, 


. Glass clog deep, 


Ell far cock pan jams, 


Tomato Soup. 
Chocolate Blanc-Mange. 
Welsh Rarebit. 
Braised Beef. 
Hominy Croquettes. 
Mock Turtle Soup. 
Sardine Sandwiches. 
Roley-Poley Pudding. 
Custard Pudding Sauce. 
Lobster Bisque. 
Meringue Filling for Cake. 
Cheese Sandwiches. 
Pressed Corn beef. 
Scrambled Eggs. 
Pickled Cabbage. 
Huckleberry Cake. 
Stewed Tomatoes. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
Roast Beef. 

Peach Fritters. 
Caraway Cookies. 
Orange Pudding. 
Cream Toast. 

Broiled Sweetbreads. 
Cocoanut Cake. 
Fricasseed Chicken. 
Ginger Snaps. 
Chocolate Caramels. 
Lobster Salad. 

Tea Rolls. 

Apple Snow. 

Fish Balis. 
Neapolitan Cake. 


Tapioca Custard Pudding 
Scalloped Eggs. 
Corn-meal Flapjacks 
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38. Do nag up cut in cod, Cocoanut Pudding. 
39. Kin acre cot, Citron Cake. 
40. Which map force feed we 
Tip? Coffee with Whipped Cream. 
41. An yet dun cap, Peanut Candy. 
42. Flee trip parts, Apple Fritters. 
43. The quarts come, Ham Croquettes. 
44- Lot slay press code, Scalloped Oysters. 
45. I part to seed of, Fried Potatoes. 


. Kept chin case, 


Chicken Patés. 


46. Soft creed heaps, Frosted Peaches. 

47- Mine kip pup, Pump kin Pie. 

48. Perly sly erb jar, Raspberry Jelly. 

49. Cafe cok fee, Coffee Cake. 

50. The Ned More chicks, “ Smothered ” Chicken. 
51. M. gage marsh, Graham Gems. 

52. Rest brow hart rye sack, Strawberry Shortcake. 
53- Lad L. sob lone, Noodle Balls. 

54. Then heck crib, Chicken Broth. 

55. I go ten nap wish, Washington Pie. 

56. Self day ring, Lady Fingers. 


Coffee Ice Cream. 
Quince Marmalade. 
Charlotte Russe. 
Yorkshire Pudding. 


57- If C. free ace come, 
58. Q. aim lane ace drum, 
59. So the cart rules, 

60. Hi, yes, drop kin drug, 


61. Do cash dim France, Codfish and Cream. 
62. Bob or Dan born west, Boston Brown Bread. 
63. Ned did paid bunk gain, Baked Indian Pudding. 
64. E. boat farm cells, Force-meat Balls. 

65. G. F. feed gusts, Stuffed Eggs. 

66. Rye bracer pin, Cranberry Pie. 

67. Ben dreg fig roast, Soft Gingerbread. 


68. As hoe bribe cuff, Barbecue of Fish. 

69. Does lank crag lived? Gold-and Silver Cake. 

70. Been too two steep wards, Browned Sweet Potatoes. 
71. R. trim self cat, Clam Fritters. 

72. O class rush pome mold, Scalloped Mushrooms. 
73. Leo hurls Rose park. Parker House Rolls. 

74- U. has paid new cents, Peanut Sandwiches. 

75- It’s an ill fog, Dan, Floating Island. 

76. Less reap cat end warps, Water-Cress and Apples. 
77- Sell jolly R, Jelly Rolls. 

78. C. R. pries ten over, Citron Preserve. 

79. Kate Huck saw Ben cap, Buckwheat Pancakes. 

80. Tut, it turf it, Tutti Frutti. 

81. H. see deers crack can, Crackers and Cheese. 

82. Do snug hut, Doughnuts. 

83. Dame lost lands, Salted Almonds. 

84. Mad pug piked pen balls, Baked Apple Dumplings. 
85. Deb hide nine cob racks, Braised Boned Chicken. 
86. As can room, Macaroons. 

87. M. grin mush pad clip dust, Christmas Plum Pudding. 


88. Me rack bale, Marble Cake. 

89. Lost fool chafe cue, Chocolate Souffle. 

go. Mark gush bates, Hamburg Steaks. 

gt. Small ham rows, Marshmallows. 

g2. Cute must pair kiln, Nasturtium Pickle. 

93. I sang under see skims, Meringues and Kisses. 
94- Pa’s cob lake bun, Black Bean Soup. 

95- Dusty drone ken G. crock, Kentucky Corn Dodgers. 


. Cry we rare bits, 


Strawberry Ice. 


97- Us pool tax I, Ox tail Soup. 

98. Shepard chef gone G C, French P sached Eggs. 
99- Filo C. case free, Coffee Eclairs. 

too. Reap tag as oat soot, Saratoga Potatoes. 


413.—SHAKESPEARE QUOTATIONS. 


First Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING—won by Louise D. Shannon, Brooklyn N. Y. 

Second Prize—One year’s subscription to AMATEUR 
GARDENING—Miss H. F. Simon, Pittsfield, Mass 


Entitled to Honorable mention, 

answered this puzzle: 
Mrs. Lucy C. Mitchell, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. E. W. Hutchins, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. Sidney Miner, New London, Ct. 
Mrs. Lucy C. Winslow, Carrollton, Ky. 
Miss M. B. Ewing, Yonkers, N. Y. 
J. G. Granger, Washington, D. C. 
Christine Kibbe, Springfield, Mass. 
Sophie L. Austin, Tuckerton, N. J. 
Mrs. Lyndon A. Smith, Montevideo, Minn. 
Mrs. F. S. Hatch, Monson, Mass. 
Mrs. W. J. Crawshaw, Lewiston, Me. 
Elizabeth R, Darrow, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. J. L. Chambers, Charlotte, N. C, 
Mrs. Mary Laury, Laury’s Station, Pa. 
Nellie B. Cook, Amesbury, Mass. 
Elizabeth Y. Van Doren, Brooklyn, N Y. 
Emma I. Williams, Duluth, Minn. 
Miss Margaret A. Nichols, Asylum Station, Mass. 
A. Maude Estes, Newton Junction, N H. 
Eloise F. Fairchild, Sunderland, Mass 
Emily Frances O’Geran, Oswego, N. Y. 
Mrs. Schuyler Brandt, Binghamton, N. Y. 
C. M White, Whately, Mass. 
Mrs. J. H. Lewis, DeKalb, Ill. 
Mrs. A. B. Mitchell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eleanor M. Reid, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. Alfred Carter, Somersworth, N. H. 
Mrs. R. W. Murison, Chicago, Il 
Miss L. T. Newcomb, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Eleanor Vanhorne, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Miss Casstine Fletcher, Milton, Mass. 


having correctly 


Answers to Shakespeare Quotations. 
“One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Troilus and Cressida. Act III. Scene 3, 
“To be honest as this world goes, is to be ome man picked 
out of ten thousand.” ° 
Hamlet. Act II. Scene 2 


“ A touch more rare, subdues all pangs, al! fears.” 
Cymbeline. Act I. 


“Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, is the imme- 
diate jewel of their souls.” 


Scene 2. 


Othello. Act IIT. Scene 3. 
“In Mature there’s no blemish but the mind.” 
Twelfth Night. Act III. Scene 5. 


“A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, but Brutus 
makes mine greater than they are.” 


Julius Caesar. Act III. 


“Daffodils, that come before the swallow dares, and take 
the winds of March with beauty.” 
Winter's Tale. 


Scene 3. 


Act IV. Scene 3. 


“ You make in a day, my lord, who/e towns to fly.” 


King Henry VI. Part Second. Act Il. Scene 1. 
“ Oh, how full of briers is this working-day wor/d.” 
As You Like It. Act I. Scene 3. 


“ A little more than 427, and Jess than kind.” 
Hamlet. Act I. Scene 2. 


Some of the combinations in our dishes may look a little 
queer, but if one is hungry they will not mind a little mat- 
ter of that sort, and perhaps enjoy the eating as much as 
we have done the attempts to work out the solution. 

RiIpGEwoop, N. J. 


—Mks. B. M. V D 
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The Little Regiment. 

Tue LITTLE REGIMENT, and Other Episodes of the American 
Civil War. By Stephen Crane, author of “ The Red Badge 
of Courage,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 296 pages. Stained top, 
uncut edges. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume contains a half-dozen “episodes,” and 
most of them, it will be readily admitted, are a decided 
improvement upon the “ Red Badge of Courage,” in that, 
while written with equal descriptive power, they are less 
prolix, and reach the consummation before the reader has 
become wearied of the continued tension. Most of these 
sketches, too, are drawn with a more careful attention to 
the technical side of the life which he attempts to de- 
scribe; though Mr. Crane cannot avoid an occasional 
betrayal of the fact that he is writing from imagination 
only, and is not describing events whose parallel he has 
seen in person. But one cannot expect that trained 


soldiers alone will write ‘‘ war stories,” and we may be 
thankful if all such writers make as careful a study as Mr. 
Crane has evidently done. 


The Children's History Book. 

THE CHILDREN’s History Book. Tales of the History of 
Our Native Land, by famous story tellers. Cloth, small gto, 
385 pages; $1.50. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
This excellent collection of stories based on events in 

American history is issued as a companion volume to the 

very attractive Children’s Wonder Book and Children’s 

Nonsense Book issued by the Lothrop Publishing Com- 

pany in 1895. Itis a volume rich in material and is com- 

posed of stories covering every age of American history 
from the time of Columbus to the present day. Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, John Adams and other famous Americans, 
appear in the stories which are from the pens of authors 
of acknowledged standing as historical writers, and are 
full of life, strength, color and dramatic effect, calculated 
to stir the blood and fire the spirit of any boy or girl who 
loves the Stars and Stripes or is proud of America’s story. 


The Beginners of a Nation. 

THE BEGINNERS OF A NATION. A History of the Source and 
Rise of the Earliest English Settlements in America; with 
Special Reference to the Life and Character of the People. 
By Edward Eggleston. Cloth, 12 mo, 377 pages. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The work which is here first given to the public in com- 
pleted form has occupied its author for fifteen years. It 
covers a new field in history writing, and instead of con- 
cerning itself with the material phases of events, seeks 
rather to present their causes and actuating motives. In 
his preface the author says: “I have sought to trace 
from their source the various and often complex move- 
ments which resulted in the early English settlements in 
America, and in the evolution of a great nation with Eng- 
lish speech and traditions. It has been my aim to make 
these pages reflect the character of the age in which the 
English colonies were begun, and the traits of the colo- 


nists, and to bring into relief the social, political, intel- 
lectual, and religious forces that promoted emigration. 
This does not pretend to be the usual account of all the 
events attending early colonization; it is rather a history 
in which the succession of cause and effect is the main 
topic—a history of the dynamics of colony planting in the 
first half of the seventeenth century.” With such a pur- 
pose, and the careful treatment which he has given the 
matter, it goes without saying that Mr. Eggleston has pro- 
duced a volume which will form a notable addition to the 
standard historical works of the nation. 


Elinor Belden. 

ELINOR BELDEN; OR THE STEPBROTHERS. By Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie, author of “ Esther’s Fortune,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 328 
pages. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 

It may be said in commendation of this story that it has 

a sincere purpose, some decidedly interesting situations, 
and in its telling no passages are introduced which one 
might blush to read aloud in the family circle. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that the plot is.in sub- 
stance closely identified with what has been used so often 
as to have become much worn. The husband and father 
meets a sudden death, leaving his affairs badly involved, 
as it appears; though it is subsequently found that much 
of the difficulty comes from rascality “right in the 
family.” The heroine proves herself such in name no. 
more than in fact, and with the aid of a bright servant and 
other friends who appear at the proper time, succeeds in 
bringing everything around satisfactorily at last. The 
author’s literary style could be greatly improved by care- 
ful editorial revison. 


Bushy. 

Busuy. A Romance founded on fact. 

over. Illustrated by J. A. Walker. 

New York: The Morse Company. 

“ Bushy ” is a girl—a little girl when the story begins, 
and not fully grown when it ends. She goes with her 
father, a geological expert, to the rough mining country of 
the far West, and her experience is such as is required by 
the wild country in which she lives, and the wilder people 
with whom she comes in contact. She learns to ride the 
most untractable horses, to use the revolver and the rifle, 
even to the point of dealing with desperate characters in 
a desperate way. Not a boy in the land but would be 
charmed to read the story of her brave deeds, even though 
he might feel that she was an invader of the realm of 
adventure usually supposed to belong pretty exclusively 
to his own sex. In fact, Bushy is largely a real character, 
and strange as seems the story of her daring and doing, it 
is very largely, we are assured, the recital of actual events 
in the life of a very real girl. 


By Cynthia M. West- 
Cloth, r2mo, 318 pages. 


Aunt Charity’s ‘Ligious 'Speriences. 

AunT Cuarity’s ’Licrous SPERIENCES, and Other Poems. 
By Gertrude Manley Jones. Cloth, small 8vo, ror pages; 75 
cents. Dalton, Ga.: The A. J. Showalter Company. 

The author of this neat volume of poems has been a 
well-known contributor to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and the 
quality of her work needs no assurance; were that the 
case, reference might be made to “A Thanksgiving Pie”’ 
which appeared in the November number of this maga- 
zine. The “Aunt Charity” poems, of which there are 
eight, are in dialect—in some cases pretty strongly so; 
but the other poems include some very good bits of verse, 
excellent in sentiment and of finished diction. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., DECEMBER, 1896. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 

exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 

given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PaRLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
tBumerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow!l- 
edged merit and high position 1m their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HouseEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


WITH THE CLOSING YEAR. 

Gop HousEKEEPING opens a new page this month, 
with the admirable paper by Rev. Henry Tuckley, 
D. D., entitled * The Model Wife.” It is a strong, 
life-like picture which the author gives, and at its 
close all will join in his aspiration that not only may 
those noble women whom he has described be blessed 
in the world to come, but that “in this world may 
their brows be decked with the coronet of stainless 
virtue, and their lives crowned and hallowed by that 
-best possession of every good wife, the increasing 
love and the undying devotion of a good husband.” 


“Jill’s Cooking” reaches the second stage, or 
chapter, which is devoted to the very important sub- 
ject of “Bread.” The ethics of bread making are 
pretty thoroughly covered in the opening conversa- 
tion between Jack and Jill; after which come a be- 
wildering variety of recipes, which are doubly valu- 
able in that they give the cost for each batch, taking 
the ingredients at the ordinary retail price. 


Anna Sawyer, a favorite writer, tells the story of 
“A Cheerful Christmas Entertainment,” which was 
arranged on an economical basis, and conducted with 
much good humor and good feeling by the partici- 
pants, both old and young. Now that such enter- 
tainments are at the door, it will interest many 
readers to know just what was done by The Whitford 
Club. 


In the same line comes Annabel Lee’s “ Christmas 
Celebrations,’ which has its historical side, a bit of 
moralizing on the proper spirit in which the Christian 
anniversary shoul be observed, and the more mate- 
rial phase of an appropriate Christmas dinner, for 
which the necessary instructions and recipes are 
provided. 


Emilie E. Hoffman writes of “The Christmas 
Tree,” including not only the tree itself, but its 
adornments. She gives abundant suggestion and in- 
struction, so that one need not hesitate at any stage 
of the preparation of a family tree, not knowing 
“what to do next.” 


In the “Household Insects” series, the carpet 
beetle or Buffalo moth comes up for consideration, 
his habits and what to do to avoid his presence being 
fully set forth. 


Mrs. J. W. Wheeler writes about “ Homemade 
Candies for Christmas ’—than which there could be 
no more pleasing topic for the children ; who, in fact, 
will not be strenuous that such dainties be confined 
to this or any other set occasion. 


There is a touching little sketch by Mary Sweet 
Potter, on “Life Chances and Changes,” and 
“having things like other folks,” in which Timmy 
and his grandma are prominent characters. 


The original verse begins with the illustrated poem, 
“ After-math,” by Mary Clarke Huntington, as a front- 
ispiece, ‘“ December,” by Sarah E. Howard, follow- 
ing. Then come “ Fifty Odd Winters an’ More,” by 
Walter M. Hazeltine ; “ The Old Year and the New,” 
by Florence Cone ; “ December,” by Walter M. Haz- 
eltine ; “A Christmas Carol,” by Josephine Canning ; 
“While the Stars Shall Shine,” by Moses. Gage Shir- 
ley; and “The Christmas Pretender,” by Mrs. 
George Archibald. 


The several departments are as worthy as ever of 
attention. This is especially true of “Quiet Hours 
for the Quick Witted,” where will be found another 
of the very popular Goop HousEKEEPING Anagrams 
— Men and Women of Note and Notions.” 


This is surely a worthy feast of good things, not 
only of and for itself, but as well for the promise 
which it gives of the year 18>, during which Goop 
HovuseKEEPING will endeavor faithfully and well to 
minister to “the higher interests of the home life.” 
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Publishers Desk. 


DECEMBER, 1896. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Its a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HousEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80.00 pained x $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.40 | Cover 80.00 
reading,or 


One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 illustration, 37.50 Page, 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 1o per cent. 
on “ I 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the 10th of the month preceding date of issue. 

("Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
39 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
eussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its'cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman Srt., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


**AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT's SO.” 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 

A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 

The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 
A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Goop HovSsEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HovuseEKEEPING is-one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication——The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 


Goop HousEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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of Cleveland’s baking 
powder is as good as 
the first. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and ose 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslew’s Seothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


400b 
HOU SE- 
KEEPING 


AMP RICAN 
WOMEN: 


Aches 


And pains of rheumatism, due to lactic acid in 
the blood, cannot be cured by local applica- 
tions, but only by thoroughly purifying the 
blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla has power to ac- 
complish permanent cures of rheumatism by its 
great blood purifying properties. Thousands 
of cures of rheumatism and all blood diseases 
prove 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


*“VYours at Cost.” 


Columbia 


Bicycle 


Calendar 


365 memorandum pages—365 squibs of cycling 
interest—120 little thumb-nail sketches—an office 
and home convenience. Because there are just a 
few words of trip-hammer,unanswerable argument 
about Columbia bicycle qual- 
ity and the mechanical cer- 
tainty produced by twenty 
years of continuous bicy- 


cle building, this calen- 


dar is yours, prepaid, 
stamps. 


for five two-cent 
: Address Calendar 
Department, 
POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, 
Conn. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


’Tis midnight’s holy hour, and silence now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! On the winds 
The bells’ deep tones are swelling. ’Tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past, yet on the stream and wood 
With melancholy light the moonbeams rest 

Like a pale, spotless shroud. The air is stirred 
As by a mourner’s sigh and on yon cloud 

That floats so still and placidly through Heaven 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand— 

Young spring, bright summer, autumn’s solemn form 
And winter, with his aged locks—and breathe 

In mournful cadences that come abroad 

Like the far wind harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 

Gone from the earthforever. ‘Tis a time 

For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart a specter dim, 

Whose tones are like the niggard voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And soijemn finger to the beautiful 

And holy visions that have passed away 

And left no shadow of their loveliness 

On the drear waste of life. That specter lifts 
The coffin lid of hope and joy and love, 

And, bending mournfully above the pale, 

Sweet forms that slumber there, scatter dead flowers 
O’er what has passed to nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 

Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 

Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course 

It waved its scepter o’er the beautiful, 

And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 

Upon the strong man, and the haughty form 

Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry where thronged 

The bright and joyous, and the stricken wail 

Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. It passed o’er 
The battle plain where sword and spear and shield 
Flashed in the light of midday, and the strength 
Of reviewed hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 

The crushed and moldering skeleton. It came 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve. 

Yet ere it melted in the visionless air” 

It heralded its millions to their home 

In the dim land of dreams. Remorseless Time, 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe—what power 
Can stay him in his silent course or melt 

His iron heart to pity? On, still on 

He presses, and forever! The proud bird, 

The condor of the Andes, that can soar 

Through Heaven’s unfathomable depths or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane 

And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag. But Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bina 
His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep 

O’er earth like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow; cities rise and sink 

Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 


Spring blazing from the ocean and go back 
To their mysterious caverns; mountains rear 
To Heaven their bald and blazing cliffs and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations, and the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter awhile in their eternal depths 
And like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres and pass away 
To darkle in the trackless void. Yet Time— 
Time, the tomb builder—-holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 

—George D. Prentice. 


THE MARCH OF THE YEARS. 
One by one, one by one, 
The years march past, till the march is done; 
The Old Year dies to the solemn knell, 
And a merry peal from the clanging bell 
Ushers the other, one by one, 
Till the march of the years shall at last be done. 


Bright and glad, dark and sad, 

Are the years that come in mystery clad; 
Their faces are hidden, and none can see 
If merry or sorrowful each will be. 
Bright and sad, dark and glad, 

Have been the years that we all have had. 


Fair and subtle under the sun, 
Something from us each year has won. 
Has it given us treasures? Day by day 
It has stolen something we prized away ; 
We meet with fears, and count with tears, 
The buried hopes of the long past years. 


Is itso? And yet let us not forget 

How fairly the sun has risen and set; 

Each year has brought us some sunny hours, 
With a wealth of song and a crown of flowers. 
Power to love, and time to pray, 

Its gifts have been ere it passed away. 


We hail the New that has come in view; 

Work comes with it, and pleasure too; 

And even though it may bring some pain, 

Each passing year is a thing of gain; 

We greet with song the days that throng. 

Do they bring us trouble? ’Twill make us strong. 


With smiles of hope, and not with tears, 

We meet our friends in the glad new years; 

God is with them, and as they come, 

They bear us nearer our restful home; 

And one by one, with some treasure won, 

They come to our hearts till they are all gone. 
—Marianne Farningham. 


DECEMBER. 

Thou closing month of every flitting year, 

Clad in the sheeny snow and giving frosty cheer, 

Cold as thou art—thou givest Christmas Day 

To warm each heart with a celestial ray ; 

Such winter’s warming gives unceasing strength 

To live aright and win bright Heaven at length. 
—G. M. S. 
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Food Economy 


Prof. Atwater, the most |: than there is in a pound of 
widely recognized authority Quaker Oats, and yet it costs 
in America on the hree times as much. 
chemistry of food, andj Think of ix! You 
relative food values, says Farts he acan buy more heat-pro- 
“To get at the actual Oe cing, strength- form- 
cheapness or dearne Ming, flesh-forming, 


of different rain-making, 
materials, we¢ nuscle making, 
must take into meeth- -making 


account both material for a 
\ composition 4 and Pacdime, when 
price.’ ret investedin 
The question, then, MQuaker 
\ is this: How much of Oats, than 
tissue formers and fue ygyou can 
value can be purchasec A buy fora dol- 


for a given amount 7 ar expended 
Prof. Atwater’s care ji mon round 
ful research has amp ee That’s 
demonstrated that ja sci¥ jentific fact. 

mal foods are very muc ( That} a vegetable diet is 
more expensive than grainy ier than a meat 
foods. Making meat trom} ,(diet, g es without say- 
grain is a very expensiveyaaging. \ x. en it comes to 
process. For instance, aja questi of world-wide 
there is less than one popularity, Quaker Oats 
third as much nutriment in | Stands Alone. ‘The Auto- 


a pound of round beefsteak | crat of the Breakfast Table.” 


Quaker 


Soto IN 2 LB. Pacraces. 
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BILL OF FARE. 
P Rev. Henry Tuckley, D. D. 
. Mrs. B.C. Gardner 


Tue WIFE, 
Jitu’s Cooxinc—II, 


A CHEERFUL CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT, Anna Sawyer 
CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS, . . Annabel Lee 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE, . Emilie EB. Hoffman 
Insgects—Il, . Good Housekeeping 
SAFE IN EMERGENCIES, 7. 


Mrs. J. W. Wheeler 
Mary Sweet Potter 


HOMEMADE CANDIES FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Lire CHANCES AND CHANGES, 

Home DUuTIES AND PLEASURES. 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 

Sunpay SONG AND SERMON. 

Goop HousEK&EPING ECLECTIC. 
CRUMBS. 

Tue KITCHEN TABLE. 


NoTABLE NOTHINGS. 

Quiet Hours WITH THE QUICK-WITTED. 
Lippary LEAFLETS 

Epitor’s PORTFOLIO. 


PUBLISHER’s DEsK. 


POETRY. 


AFTER-MATH—Illustrated Frontispiece, Mary Clarke Huntington 
Sarah E. Howard 
Walter M. Hazeltine 
Florence Cone 

Walter M. Hazeltine 
Josephine Canning 

Afoses Gage Shirley 
Mrs. George Archibald 


Firty Opp WINTERS AN’ More, 
Tue O_p YEAR AND THE New, 
DECEMBER, 

A CurRIsTMAS CAROL, 

WHILE THE STARS SHALL SHINE, 
THE CHRISTMAS PRETENDER, 


FuGITIVE VERSE. 


THE THREE BIG THINGS 
That Made The Greatest Impression at the Late World's Fair. 

There is little left of what was once the beautiful 
White City. Time has effaced the memory of all 
but a few of its wonderful sights. 

We can all remember at least three of the most 
striking features—that ponderous implement of war- 
fare, the Krupp Gun, the wonderful Ferris Wheel and 
last, but not least, the big “‘ Garland ” stove—a mam- 
moth cooker large enough to supply meals fora 
tribe of giants. It loomed up above all other ex- 
hibits. It was twenty-five feet in height, thirty feet 
in width, and weighed ten tons. 

These three productions have scattered. The 
Krupp Gun is back in Germany, the Ferris Wheel 
was reconstructed on the beautiful North Side of 
Chicago, the big “Garland” Stove is still a wonderful 
attraction. On constant exhibition in Detroit in 
front of the works of the largest stove makers in 
the world—The Michigan Stove Company—it is seen 
and admired. It shows on an exaggerated scale the 
many and distinctive good points of Garland Stoves 
and Ranges, “ The World’s Best.” 

This line of heaters and cookers is well and 
favorably known everywhere, so well known, in fact, 
that the market is full of imitations and counterfeits. 
The genuine “ Garlands,” can be had at the same 
price by simply calling for them by name and insist- 
ing upon getting them. 


POISONOUS VEGETABLES. 

Persons should be cautious about trying new and 
unknown vegetables. Even many known are at times 
unwholesome. Potatoes, when not fully ripe, are 
deleterious, causing severe bowel complaint and 
sickness. Green, decayed, and unripe fruit and veg- 
etables of all kinds are always dangerous. Especially 
in summer and autumn should we be careful about 
eating fruits and vegetables. Old sprouting potatoes 
are wholly unfit for food, the skin containing a dan- 
gerous poison known as solanine. The cultivated 
parsnip and the wild variety are identical, except as 


to the difference cultivation makes. They both have 
the same botanical name (/astinaca sativa). The 
wild parsnip has an acrid taste and is very poisonous. 
The cultivated parsnip assumes the same acrid taste 
as soon as it begins to grow inthe spring. The root 
of the wild parsnip is smaller than that of the garden 
kind, and it is softer and more fleshy. It is also 
without branches.—New York Sun. 


EDUCATED APPETITE. 

According toa floating paragraph, clipped from 
the Buffalo Evening News, the young ladies of 
Vassar College consumed 250 barrels of flour, 40,000 
oranges and lemons, 14,000 bananas, 105,000 quarts 
of milk, 1,200 bushels of potatoes, 97,000 pounds of 
fresh meats, 10,000 pounds of smoked meats, 6,000 
pounds of chicken, 5,000 pounds of turkeys, 5,000 
pounds of fish, 40,000 clams, 165 gallons of oysters, 
18,000, pounds of butter, and last, but not the least, 
by any means in a Vassar girl’s composition, 32,000 
pounds of sugar. 

In the above no allowance is made, it will be 
noticed, for the “stolen fruits,” such as forbidden 
luncheons and candy smacks after retiring, nor is 
any attention paid to the tea, coffee, vegetables and 
sweetmeats, and 125,000 buckwheat cakes. 


A LATE ENGLISH STATIONERY FAD. 

The latest thing in the way of stationery is a sheet 
of paper with the corner turned down and held in 
place by a colored seal or wafer, which displays the 
Christian name or monogram. These devices give 
opportunity of using many dainty coiors, and are also 
placed on the side and in the middle of letter paper. 
They appear to be suspended by gold cord, or to be 
bordered by a wreath of laurel leaves. The en- 
velopes are stamped to resemble a seal on the point 
of the flap, bearing the writer’s initial or crest, prefer- 
ably the latter. Decorated envelopes are considered 
bad form in America. The seal or wafer idea is also 
finding special favor for wedding invitations on the 
other side.—New York Sun. 
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ALL PURE TEA. 


Tropical Climes are the Paraais ot Tea Growing 


The water should be freshly 
boiled and the quantity of w 
tea HALF what you use in — 
the case of China and Japan. 


This is because of its great 


STRENGTH, 
FLAVOR, 
AROMA and 
Imports cate, PU ITY. 


North Ameri 
1894, 5,379,542; 1895, 9,283,144 


IT 
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SEGAUSE 


FOR THIS KIND —THE MOST ECONOMICAL 


Play With Plants___— 
For A Holiday Present 


THE GAME OF 


Botany 


It’s the prettiest game of the century. Parents can delight their 
children by giving them this wonderful game. Combines pleasure 
and education perfectly. Fifty-two beautifully colored cards repre- 
senting flowers as crisp and as natural as life.* Send 25 cents by 
registered letter, money order, or 2c. stamps for a set, postpaid. 


THE HAMILTON MYERS CO., Publishers, 


Middletown, Pa. Box 253. 
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Good Housekeeping Topical Index, December, 1896. 


Page Page Page 
A Cheerful Christmas Entertainment. 245 Household Insects. 253 Library Leaflets. 
274 
Anna Sawyer. Habits and Remedies. . The Little Regiment. 
Christmas Celebrations. 249 -“ Good Housekeeping. The Children’s History Book. 2 
Oyster Pates. Jill's Cooking, : 237 The Beginners of a Nation. 
Sweet Potato Croquettes. And How Jack Tried to Eat It. Elinor Belden. 
Shrimp Salad. French Bread as at Hotel Worthy. Bushy. 
Christmas Pudding or Baked English Milk Bread. Aunt Charity's ’Ligious ’Speriences. 
Plum Pudding. ae Life Chances and Chan 
Wine Sauce. Whole Wheat Bread. - anges, 257 
Water Bund And “Having Things Like Other 
Orange Jelly. . ead. Folks.” 
Fruit Cake French Bread (Grace Melaine Lou- 
t.) Mary Sweet Potter. 
Glazed Almonds. ran 
Welnut Benbous. Graham Bread. Mothers and Children. 261 
‘Anated tae. Breakfast Puffs, or Popovers. Baby’s Prayer. 
969 Baking Powder Biscuits. Family Training. 
Value of Good Cookery. Spider Cake. Some Meanings of Words. 
The Irish Potato Not Irish. Parker House Rolls. Deafness Among School Children. 
Nuttose, and Some Recipes for Its Use. Corn Muffins, Turning a New Leaf. 
Stewed Nuttose with Tomato. Potato Rolls. Somehow or Other we Get Along ” 
Potato Stew with Nuttose. Oatmeal Wafers. Childhood Appetite. 
Wuttoss Mash. Wheat Muffins. Lullaby. 
Nuttose Sandwich. Entire Wheat Muffins. ‘*Between Meals” for Children. 
Nuttose with Lettuce. Soda and Cream of Tartar Biscuit. Good Manners for Children. 
Editor’s Portfolio. 275 English Buns. Keep Children Busy. 
Gardner, Mrs. E. C. 237 Henriettes for Tea. There’s a Boy in the House. 
Jill’s Cooking. Cheese Sticks. Notable Nothings. 268 
Good Housekeeping Eclectic. 266 Ojalda. The Letter W and J. 
My Christmas Dinner. Rusks. True and False Economy. 
Hall, Ruth 248 Oatmeal Cakes. Dietary of Various European Peasants. 
Try, Try Again. Wafer Biscuits. Little Things. 
Hoffman, Emilie E. 251 Milk Toast. Potter, Mary Sweet 257 
The Christmas Tree. Brewis. Life Chances and Changes. 
Home Duties and Pleasures. 258 Steamed Brown Bread. Publisher’s Desk. as 
December Days. Swedish Toast, 7 
A Business Woman. Golden Toast. Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted 271 
Bread and Butter. Indian Cake. Men and Women of Note and Notions. 
God Only Knows. Miss Neill’s Boston Brown Bread. Safe in Emergencies. 255 
Liquid Candy. Corn Bread. T. 8. 
Another Business Woman. Johnnycake. Sawyer, Anna 245 
A Breath of Pure Air. Friea Johnnycakes. A Cheerful Christmas Entertainment. 
Swallowing the Skins. Rice Griddlecakes. Sunday Song and Sermon. 264 
Homemade Candies for Christmas. 256 Pancakes with Bread Crumbs. The Empty House. : 
Good Recipes and Pertinent Sugges- Mother Johnson’s Pancakes. Cultivation and Self Satisfaction. 
tions. Waffles. Expecting Results from Prayer. 
Chocolate Caramels. Oatmeal Griddlecakes. ‘The Old Home. 
Cooked Fondant. Oatmeal Porridge. Salvation. 
Glazed Bonbons. Oatmeal Pudding. Ministering Spirits. 
Uncooked Fondant. Corn Mush. Who is Our Neighbor? 
Mrs. J. W. Wheeler. Fried Corn Mush. The Christmas Tree. 251 
Household Insects. 253 _ Mrs. E. C. Gardner. Emilie E Hoffman. 
The Habits and Treatment of these An- Kitchen Table, The 270 The Model Wife. 231 
noying and Destructive Pests. = How to Drink Milk. ; Rev. Henry Tuckley, D. D. 
Il —Carpet Beetle, or Buffalo Moth. Good Soup Without Milk. Try, Try Again. 248 
Natural Habits of the Carpet Bug. Tomato and Macaroni Soup. Ruth Hall. 
The Penalty of a Luxury. Vegetable Pea Soup. Tuckley, D. D , Rev. Henry 231 
Remedies. Bean and Tomate Soup. The Model Wife. 
Care of Furs and Rugs. Lee, Annabel 249 Wheeler, Mrs. J. W. 256 
The Black Carpet Beetle. Christmas Celebrations. Homemade Candies for Christmas. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Like all superior articles Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish is largely imitated. 
To protect the public and ourselves, we have adopted a new 
distinguishing feature in the shape of a Broad Red Band, which is a 
registered trade-mark. Insist upon the Broad Red Band package, and 
you will always get Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish,—best in the world. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 180 West St., New York City. 


E. L. Gleason’s drug store, 209 East Fayette street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is in a very prominent place in the heart 
of the city, a few steps from Government Building, in 
é , Candee House Block. All the theatrical people stop at the 

TABU LES Candee, and Gleason has their trade exclusively, and says 
. that many of them, and commercial travelers as well, have 
called upon him for the Tabules, and Gleason says “they are really a good thing.” 
Among his customers is a Mr. Jenkins, who is agent in Syracuse for the St. Lawrence 
Life Insurance Society, and had been in the habit of buying some kind of pill for his 
wife, with unsatisfactory results, till Mr. Gleason recommended the Tabules. Upon 
being appealed to for her opinion of Ripans Tabules, Mrs. Jenkins ( Mrs. W. G. Jenkins, 
108 Benedict avenue, Syracuse ) said, October 25, 1895: “I have used them with good 
success in indigestion and constipation, and can highly recommend them.” Mrs. 
Jenkins is a very conscientious, good, Christian woman, about 47 years of age, and a 
member of the First M. E. Church, in Syracuse. Mr. Gleason suggests that in all 
advertisements of the Tabules the words, ‘‘ For habitual constipation,” should conspic- 
uously appear, because the Tabules are specially valuable in such cases, and thousands 
of people, particularly women, need them.” 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if the price (50 
cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemical Company, No. ro Spruce 
street, New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A GREAT WORD CONTEST! 
EVER prize! S200 IN GASH 


MANY OTHER VALUABLE PRESENTS. 


New Ipgas, a sixteen-page illustrated monthly which 
has met with phenomenal success, seeks to extend its 

uaintance among additional thousands and uses this 
method to advertise and .each them. To the person who 
will form the greatest number of words from the name 
New Ipgas we will award a cash prize of in gold 
For the next best list we will pay $10. For the third lar- 
est list, 85. To the next five, 82each; and to the next 

ty. their own choice of a one dollar book from a list 
of more than three hundred popular authors. 


$150 IN SPECIAL PRIZES! 


Aside from these we offer special prizes. Each person 
sending us a list of twenty or more words will receive by 
return mail a special prize These special prizes will be 
awarded along the line of music, decorative art, fiction, 
history and novelties. State in your letter which you 

refer. The rules to be observed, few and simple, are as 

‘ollows : Do not use any letters more times than they ap- 
pear in the words New Ipeas, and do not use yeoper 
names, such as “ Ida” or“ Ina.” The following are a few 
examples of words formed: new, wed, dew, weed, wean, 
we, was.saw, etc.,etc. This 4 offer is made merely 
to attract attention to New [pgas,a new monthly mag- 
azine that will make you neneere and wiser every day 
for the reading. 1t contains all the important information 
about new ivventions and discoveries throughout the 
world. It is an invaluable helper to every person who 
regards life as worth tiving. !he only other condition 
of the contest is that you send 25 cents fora six months’ 
subscription for New Ipgas. We want to make this the 
most popular contest of the year, and we are confident 
that no one will regret having made the effort. The con- 
test will close January 20, 1897. and the result will be an- 
nounced February 1. Should several lists contain the 
game number of words. preference will be given those 
first received. Each list of words must be numbered 
and written on one side of sheet only. Use any dictionary. 
Send your list at once. Address, ** New Ideas,” Word 
Contest Department, 1210-22 Frankford Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The Banana in Typhoid 
Fever. 

According to the belief of 
William C. Ussery, M. D., of 
St. Louis, the banana is the very 
best food obtainable for typhoid 
fever patients. In this disease, 
he explains, the lining mem- 
brane of the small intestines 
becomes intensely inflamed and 
engorged. Eventually it begins 
sloughing away in spots, leav- 
ing well defined ulcers. At 
these places the intestinal walls 
become dangerously thin. A 
solid food, if taken into the 
stomach, is likely to produce 
perforation of the intestines 
and dire results will follow. 
Therefore solid food or foods 
containing a large amount of 
innutritious substances, as com- 
pared with nutritious sub- 
stances, are dangerous and are 
to be avoided. The banana, 
although it may be classed as 
a solid food, containing as it 
does ninety-five per cent. nu- 
trition, does not possess suffi- 
cient waste to irritate these 
sore spots. Nearly the whole 
amount taken into the stomach 


Famous 
Fable 


of “the cow that jumped 


over the moon” is not more 
barren of fact than the claims 
of some of the ‘‘cure all” sil- 
ver cleaners which are sup- 
posed to clean everything 
from dishpans to diamonds. 


SILVER 0 


is specially prepared for cleaning and 
polishing Gold and Silver without 
scratching or wearing. It’s unlike 
any other and will do what no other 
silver polish will. We can prove 
that we deal with facts. 

Send address to us for trial quan- 

tity that costs nothing, it will 

surprise you. Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 


| 


is absorbed and gives the pa-| 


Spices, Mustard 


tient more strength than can 
be obtained from other food. 


A Welcome Utensil. 

The’ physicians sounded the | 
alarm in the matter of con-| 
sumption of fruit stones and the | 
danger was readily recognized 
by laymen, and now the wonder 
is why people did not long ago 
see the unfitness of fruit stones | 
as a diet, since they had the 
wisdom to discard potato skins, 
wheat and oat husks, which are 
just as rational articles of diet. 

The difficulty of disposing the 
fruit stone has doubtless made 
it a part of our pie system, but 


Could e 


Flavoring” 
Extracts 


very housewife know 


E. R. DURKEE & CO. 
Condiments of Every Description, 


Guaranteed Pure. 
Spices, Mustard, Extracts, Salad D: 


resse 
Ing, Sauces, Herbs, Celery Salt, Oils and 
Essences. Each and every article of the 
choicest kind, full weight and of full 
strength and flavor. Id Medals and 
Diplomas awarded at Columbian Exposi- 
tion to each article exhibited for Superie 

» excelled, and we chall ‘© com i 

with any goods sold. _ meee 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., NEW YORK. 


the danger of its use has brought 
into exisience the most nec- 
essary of all kitchen utensils in 


how much time, trouble and 


the Enterprise Raisin and 
Grape Seeder, manufactured by 
the Enterprise Mfg. Co., of 


labor is saved and how easy 


Philadelphia. 
This little machine fastens on 


cooking is made with a 


the table and is so simple a 
child can manage it, and seeds a 
pound of fruit a minute without 
waste. Itnever gets out of order 
and is very readily cleaned. 
The danger of the stones not 
- considered, this utensil is one of 
the most necessary articles 
about a kitchen, saving time 
and labor and rendering the 
fruit more palatable. 


she would USE NO OTHER. 


For sale in all prominent cities and towns | Made THE WEIR STOV 
throughout New England. | Taunton, Mass. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


FRANKLIN 


Rntire Wheat Bread: 


IS THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 4 
HUMAN FOOD, embracing all the ele- 4 
ments of nutrition necessary to build up 


and sustain every part of the system. 4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
$ _ When you compare the price of { 
@ The Franklin Mills Fine Flour of 4 
2 the Entire Wheat with the price 4 
$ of ordinary white flour, you 
@should also compare the two‘ 
$ flours in Food Value. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


PROF. SHARPLES, of Boston, 


In a very careful ys. - a celebrated ¢ 
white flour, says: cent. of the ¢ 
Food Valine has been by the ¢ 
‘bolting’ process. 4 


; Every pound of The Franklin ‘ 

> Mills Fine Flour of the Entire ¢ 
> Wheat represents a pound of 
; Food Value, and is the cheapest § 
> flour ever known. 


4 
> 
> 
> 
a 
> 
> 
> 


>» Always Ask For “Franklin Mills.” 
4 All Leading Grocers Sell It. 7 
4 
4 
4 4 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y, 


UPTURE! 
and is being cured 
every gay by modern Means. 
EELEY 459 
Our book tells you = 25S. 1[th St., Philadelphia. 


has been cured 


= ‘lan is enurely New, most 
beral known. Demand never filled. 
making Money af once. 
ALUMINUM Nov ELTY 335 Broadway, New York 


ft da iption 
GOODS marl. Send for ca‘alogue 
A. U. BETTS & CO., 82 Water St. Toledo,Ohi 


MENNEN’S20mrep 
TOILET 
POWDER 


pene by highest med- 
cal authorities as a Perfect’ 
Sanatory Toilet P 

tion for infants and ulte. 
Positively relieves Prick! 


Skin. Sunburn. 
moves Blotches. Pimples and lan, makes th 
smooth and healthy. Take no substitutes. Delight: 
{ ful after shaving. Decorated Tin Box. Sprinkler Top. 
| FE Sold by Druggists or ed for 26 cents 
Sample by mail. (Name this paper.) 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Narcotics. 

There are a number of poi- 
sons whose use the body at 
first endures, though with con- 
siderable protest, but which 
finally have the effect ot culti- 
vating a demand for the poison 
that generally ends seriously or 
fatally. Among the most dan- 
gerous of these is morphine, 
which appears in many forms 
of medicine. The morphine 
habit is fully as dangerous as 
the alcohol habit. The tobacco 
habit, while it does not compare 
with the liquor and morphine 
habits in the seriousness of its 
results, is of no benefit, is a 
great and useless expense, and 
is often the direct cause of a 
derangement of the healthy 
| actions of the body. Its use 
‘has been demonstrated to be 
| especially dangerous to the 
young.—Good Health. 


Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those 
raised on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk are 
comparatively free from sick- 

ness. Jnfant Health is a valu- 
lable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address for a copy 
to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 


lowa. 

“I am well pleased with 
ELEctTrRo-SILICON. Please send 
me seven boxes for enclosed 


1.05.” 
ite Mrs. E. G. VICKERS. 


DIXON’S 
“ Carburet of Iron’’ 
STOVE POLISH. 


Never turns red or rusts your stove. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 


THIS COLD RELIABLE 


Jersey City, N.J. 


IMPROVED INHALER 
HAY ASTHMA Ete. Price 60 cts. Agus 
Wanted, Address Blanchard Mfg. Co, Cincinnati, O. Box 


Dialogues, Speakers, for 
and Parior. Catalogue free. 
Denison, Pub. Chicago, ll. 


DE A NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED. 


Our INVISIB: 
Send to F. Hiseox Co., S55 Bway, N. Y., for Book FREE 


as glasses helperes. NO PAIN 
OWE PINT OF LEMON JELLY 
For 5 cents in stamps we will send a ack: Cc 
age of our Acidulated Gelatine. No ° 
ons required. A child can make it. 
CHAS. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Everywhere (I.ady and Gents). Salary and Com- 
mission. Only part of time required. INVESTOR, 


Room 30, 31,17 Broadway, N. Y. 
BAB WARDROBE PATTERNS for 
26 different articles—long clothes 
with directions for making, showing necessary mate- 
rial, etc., sent post-paid for 25 eents. A copy of 
Knowledge for Expectant Mothers” 
valuable rey Free with every order. Address 
MRS C. ATSMA. s2nd St., Bayonne, New Jersey. 


FREE! To introduce 

our publica- 

tions we will 
give away absolutely Free to 
every one answeringthis advertisement 
a RolledGold Ring. Send 10 cts. 
stamps or silveralso a strip of paper size 
offinger and we willsend by return mail 
8 first-class story paper for 8mos. Remember we send al! the pub- 
lications abovefor only 10 cts. and the ring absolutely oa 
Satisfaction guaranteed or moneyrefunded. Address 

tional Illustrated M: Washington. 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


cidity and flatulence, 
t degree Unrt- 


“9681 GOOD 


SIOMSUY JO 94} 0} oq ysnur uodnoD 
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THE LADIES’ WORLD 


ts the best, cheapest, brightest and most practical ladies’ magazine 
published in America. Each issue contains from 20 to 2* large 
pages, size of Harper's Bazar, and is enclosed in a handsome cover, 
printed in colors. Its departments embrace Fiction, Poetry, 
Special Helps, Housekeeping, Out-o-Doors, Artistic 
Needlework, What to Wear, Family Doctor, 

Boys and Girls, Mother's Corner, Etiquette 

and Home Decoration. It publishes 

original matter only, and its con- 

tributors are among the 


best of the modern 
writers. In order 
to introduce 
our 


thousands of 
new homes where it 
fe not already taken, we 


will send it three months—in- 

cuding Thapkegiving and Christmas 

issues—to any address, prepaid, for 

cents in stamps. This emall sum will not pay 

us for the advertising. to say nothing of the magazine, 

but we are so firmly convinced that if vou will give ft a trial 

you will want it continued, we take this means of placing it be- 
fore a large army of new readers, and expect to reap our reward in 


the future. Send alone the stamps and give it atrial. You will 
be more than pleased with your «mall investment. Address 
S. H. 


& CO., 23 City Hall 
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The Best Home Game 


Adapted for either Children or Adults 
PRICES: Paper Bound, $1 each; Cloth Bound, $2 each 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price 


The Royal Game of India 


No household complete 


No home happy without it 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published 
For twenty years the 
best families have had it in their homes, and so en- 
joyed it that now it is always called for when the ques- 
tion arises, “*‘ What shall we play ?” 

The best game ever published. 
Book, Stationery, Toy and Department Stores in the 
United States, or mailed, post-paid, by 


SELGHOW & RIGHTER, 890 Broadway, W. Y. 


which has had so great a sale. 


Sold by leading 


NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES, 


With seed of these new Roses, plants gp i ~ ha 
in bloom in #0days from time of sowing. Plaat at 
any time. They grow quickly and flowers ap 
in large clusters. and in such quantity that a plant 
looks like a bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the gar- 
den where they bloom al! summer. In pots they 
bloom both summer and winter. From_a packet of 
seed one will get Roses of various colors—white, 

ink. crimson ete.—no two alike. and mostly per- 
‘ectly double and very sweet. Greatest novelty of 
the year. Fresh Seed 25c. per pkt.—or 

Send us 15c., and the names of5 or 10 people whom 
you know cultivate flowers and purchase seeds or 

lants and we will mail you the Rose Seed, a new 

lant Pansy and our great 144- page Catalogue. 

UR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Rare New Fruits is the finest ever issued: profusely 
illustrated. for 4c. in stamps. A new system 
selling seeds in packe <s of two sizes at 5 and 10 cts. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


A Valuable Christmas Gift !! Besser of 


A $4,00 Rand & 


McNally Atlas 


Givenasa 
Premium ! ! 


Price of Atlas $4.00. This is a 
correct representation of the Atlas. 
The maps are all up to date. It is 
a quarto volume 12x14, bound in 
cloth and weight over 6 pounds. 
Express charges all paid. 

Yearly subscription of Evan- 
GELIST, $3.00. It will be sent 52 
weeks to any new subscriber for 
$3.00 and the Pictorial Atlas just 
published by Rand & McNally 
will be sent by post or express, as 
a premium, all charges paid. 


Read the Gonditions. 


TO ANY NEW SUB- 
SCRIBER who will send us 
$300 with name and address, 
we will send THE EVANGELIST, 
one of the foremost religious 
weeklies, for one year, (price, 
$3.00) and also send the New 
Rand & McNally Pictorial 
Atlas (regular price, $4.00) ex- 
pressage paid. 


4 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


“I am much pleased with the Atlas 
and consider the whole transaction 
most generous and sati-factory ” 


Mrs. S. E. HA1GuT, Montreal, Can. 


“Tam much pleased with the Atlas 

and think it richly worth the money.” 
Mrs B Spracue, 

Colorado Springs, Co. 


“Iam much pleased with contents 
of the Atlas and shall take pleasure 
in showing it to my friends.” 


A Newark, N. J. 


Address, SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT of the Evangelist, 156 5th Avenue, N. Y. 
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Something New in Monograms. 


It is now the correct thing to have the mono- | 


gram stamped in the centre of a round, oval, or 
diamond-shaped device. The circle is the most 
popular, and this work in ink has been brought 
to such perfection that it looks almost like enam- 
eling on gold. The extremely small letters are 
most fashionable, the die being considerably 
smaller than a silver ten-cent piece. If the back- 
ground is of white ink, the lettering is in gold, 
silver, or delicately colored ink, such as pink, 
blue, lilac, or green; but if the background is 
silver or gold, only colored letters are used. 
The proper place for the monogram is in the 
centre of the paper, sufficiently far from the top 
to leave a margin thatlooks well. Some women 
will have it in the left corner, however. Mono- 
grams are very popular, because they give an 
individuality to one’s paper.—New York Sun. 


Cycling asa Sedative. 
One of the many salutary influences claimed 
by the advocates of the wheel in the substitution 


of this mode of open-air exercise for narcotic | 


drugs isthe relief of neuralgia, “‘ nervousness,” 
insomnia, and other disorders of the nervous 
system. It is claimed that since the rage for 
wheeling has become so general in Chicago, the 
number of opium and morphine habitues has per- 
ceptibly decreased, and that many of the thirty- 
five thousand victims of the habit in that city are 
finding relief through a spin in the open air 


rather than by a resort to their favorite drug.— | 


Popular Science News. 


COSTS NOTHING. 


oo AMINE THI BEAU IFUL REGULAR 
* WINTER C nee. his ad out 
send to us,state ine and 


body at bust and we will send the cape 
to your nearest express office by ex- 
-O.D. subject to examination, 
you can examine itand if found 
verfectly satisfactury and AWen- 

Very Latest Style Double 
4 Cape made from extra quality 
heavy Imported English all wool 
Black Beaver cloth, upper cape 
— ne electric fur. lling 
storm collar,very full sw — DON'T BUY. A CAPE, JACKET 

OR FURS until you have seen our beautiful cloak ca 
ogue and samples of cloth, mailed free for the ache ma 
All the latest styles at powers whole sale prices. Address 
S, ROEBUCK & 
APEST SUPPLY BO BON EAR 


82 to 96 Street, “Oni cage, U. A. 


Watch and | 
Chain Work. 


r for the Money pay the express 
agent Our Special Offer Price 
$2.60 and express charges. 


Boys and Girls can geta Nickel Plated Watch, | 
also a Chain and Charm, for selling our Ladies’ 


and C s 

They sell at sight 

Send your full address by return mail and we 
will forward the Patterns, postpaid, and full 
particulars how to get the Watch and Chain. 
No Money required. 


THE Woop PUBLISHING Co., 
Hudson, Mass. 


MUSIC FREE! 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER! 


For ten days only. In orderto get our name prominently 
before the public in the briefest possible space ot time. we 
have concluded to send five pieces of music, ful: size, 
printed on heavy paper, with handsomely illustrated title 
page absolutely ree on receipt of two stamps to pay 
postage The music comprises popular instrumental and 
vocal selections, and is sure to please every lover of 
music. Address quick, 

HOME MUSIC CUMPANY, Box 3693, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Use of Chocolate. 

No other item, except sugar, 
| plays such a large part in con- 
fectionery as chocolate. Art in 
a very high form, skill, machin- 
ery, commerce have united for 
its glorification. Every possi- 
ble shape, addition, and em- 
bellishment is brought into use 
to enhance its charm. The 
most elaborate boxes are 
packed with its delicate mor- 
sels, and many an elegant bas- 
ket of rare exotics sent as a 
gift serves but as a blind for 
these sweet bribes. Caskets of 
wonderful design are made 
purely of chocolate, whilst on 
the top are arranged real 
| flowers crystallized in sugar. 
| When the lid is removed, the 
delicious sweets are exposed to 
view, lying snugly ensconced 
on their pretty bedding. Choc- 
olate is a very good food, and 
hasty travelers have more faith 
in living on it for a day or two 
than risking the effect of meals 
| bolted at a refreshment station 
in ten minutes, and for those 
who take their meals but irreg- 
|ularly it is a wonderful stay. 
If stored for this purpose it 
| must be kept air-tight and 
| alone, as it absorbs the flavor 
| of anything that is placed near 
it— British and Foreign Con- 
_fectioner. 


To Become Healthy. 

Prof. Shuetuck says: Eat 
|fruit for breakfast. Eat fruit 
|for luncheon. Avoid pastry. 
Shun muffins and crumpets and 
| buttered toast. Eat whole-meai 
bread. Decline potatoes if they 
are served more than once a 
day. Donot drink tea or coffee. 
| Walk four miles every day. 
| Take a bath every day. Wash 
the face every night in warm 
|water. Sleep eight hours a 


| night.— Popular Science News. 


The Window Curtain. 


| There are divers ways of 
arranging window curtains, and 
| no one way seems more correct 
| than another—it is so largely a 
| matter of taste. Most women 
| tie back their window curtains 
| about half-way down the sash. 
J | This allows very little light to 
s | penetrate the room from with- 
}out. They are quite as pretty, 
and far pleasanter in the result, 
if the tying takes place about 
one-quarter of the way from the 
top. This preserves the screen- 
ing effect and does not keep out 
| all the sunlight. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Cape Cod. 


By Henry D Tuoreav. Holiday Edition. 
Illustrated with 100 beautiful water colors 
2 vols, crown 8vo, very handsomely 
bound, $5 00. 


Chapters from a Life. 


A remarkably attractive book of biographical 
and literary interest by EvizaneTu 
STUART PHELPS, author of “A Singular 
Life,” *“* The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 24 
portraits and other illustrations, 12mo0, 
$1.50 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of JoHN delightful out- 
door papers, with 20 charming pictures 
from photographs. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends 
and Acquaintances 


A new character as good as “ Uncle Remus,” 
and a very interesting story. by JoEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, author of the “ Uncle 
Remus” books, etc. Crown Svo, $1.50. 


Marm Lisa. 


One of the best of all the charming stories 
by KATE DOUGLAS W1GGIN, author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol, etc. 16mo, 
$1 00. 


The Country of the Pointed 
Firs. 


The most delightful of all the books of New 
England life and character by SARAH 
ORNE JEWETT, author of “ The Life of 
Nancy,” “A White Heron,” etc. 16 mo, 
$1.25. 


Authors and Friends. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, 
Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. 
Stowe, Whittier and Tennyson, by Mrs. 
JaMEs T. FIELDS.  12mo, artistically 
printed, $1 50. 


Friendly Letters to Girl 
Friends. 


A wiseand most helpful book by Mrs. A. D. 
T. WuHITNeEy, author of “ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” etc. 16mo, $1 25 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 
By EL1zA ORNE WHITE. A. charming com- 
anion volume to Miss White’s “ When 
Molly was Six.” With illustrations. $1 co. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, Postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Dusting a Room. 

The girl who takes as much 
pride in Jearning to dust aroom 
properly as she does in learning 
to draw, who broilsa steak with 
the same nicety she embroiders 
a rosebud, who makes coffee as 
carefully as she crochets, is the 
girl who will make the econom- 
ical, cheery wife, loving mother 
and delightful companion. It 
is not a crime to know how to 
keep house. Every girl expects 
to have a home of her own 
some day, yet the girl and her 
mother each act as though there 
was no such thing as a servant- 
less home, and victuals grow 
on bushes, ready for the pick- 
ing. When girls learn how 
scandalously divorces have in- 
creased in the last six years, 
perhaps they will heed the les. 
son these unhappy homes teach, 
and study human nature and 
home relations a little more.— 


Washington Star. 
g 
How to Cure Corns. 1 
Dr. Sofshue says linseed oil cI 
is a sure remedy for both hard al 
and soft corns. If they are in- - ac 
durated and very painful, the 
A full and complete line of Cooking and 5 w: 
relief it A, Heating goods for all kinds of fuel, made by yAICHIG4 N, 
as “Garlands.” **Michigans’’ are the peer of 
and continue to dampen it with X RANGES fe other line EXCEPT io ( RANGES ) lik 
Raho aera THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. ~s 
until the corn is removed easily of | 
and without pain. me 
bor 
acic 
PROF. STODDARD ants 
cou 
or heal 
35 Smith College ders 
cents into 
Serious things. They lead ENDOESES tach 
to worse things. A cold is the so 
seed of consumption. Croup is a with 
colds half-brother—it is generally caused | 
by cold, and many a little life has been yro- e rin E 
snuffed out by it because the proper 
remedy was not at hand, Th 
: Tablets cell 
H k gelist 
rmooKers worth 
Cough Croup every 
S ru “I think most highly of Pyro Febrin Tablets, nant 
y p not only trom knowledge of their composition, but ty yea 
from use in my own family as a remedy for Head- most 
gives relief at once. It has saved thou- aches Pictoe 
ante of lives, Every mother should opium or other ingredient to which objection cou 
that itis always in the calculated to accomplish mium 
tll you need it—that may be too late. Con- JOHN T. STODDARD, east 
tains no opium—absolutely safe—en- Professor of Chemistry. ble fun 
dorsed by physicians for $0 years. Will usually cure a head cold in one day, and one wi 
Made only by Charles B. Kingsley, at relieve any kind of headache in from five to fifteen propos 
Northampton, Mass. Dru g minutes without injury. 
° Stores For sick and nervous headaches, neuralgia or Parr¢ 
any head pain orc stion. Invaluable to ‘Id 
subject to periodical headaches. Druggists, asc. we 
To any address by mail, 5 boxes for $1.00. wicked 
Tue Pyro-FEesrin Co., It is me 
N pton, Mass. frequen 
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Remarks on Drinking 
Water. 

Professor Ray Lankester 
recently said that if they wanted 
to dodge cholera and typhoid, 
and such-like unpleasant thing, 
they had better imbibe “good, 
rich river water, neither boiled 
nor filtered.” River water of 
that kind, he said, is safer to 
drink, for the very reason that 
it is teeming with microbes of 
various species which prey 
upon each other, and so give 
the human organism a chance; 
whereas, in pure spring or lake 
water the typhoid germ, for 
example, flourishes unmolested 
by the harmless bacteria, whose 
duty is that of killing the dis- 
ease germs, so that typhoid has 
aclear field— Popular Science 
News. 


Water Impurities. 

It is generally recognized that 
water is probably the most dan | 
gerous of all mediums for trans- 
mitting various kinds of mi- 
crobes. A multitude of animal 
and vegetable growths showing 
active life are often found to be 
in water as clear as crystal. If 
water comes in contact with an- 
ima waste, organic or nitrogen- 
containing substances, it is very 


likely to absorb them to a dan- 
gerous extent. An oxidization 
of the decomposing matter im- 
mediately follows, forming car- 
bonic ammonia and nitreous 
acids. These soon develop into 
salts of nitric acid, which of | 


The New York 


THE FORESMOST LITERARY AND 
SOCIETY WEEKLY. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER YEAR. 


The HOME JOURNAL will 
sent on trial for one 
month on receipt of 10 cents. 


Poems, Stories, Translations, 
Letters of Travel, 
Paris and London Letters, Essays, 
Book Reviews, 
Gossip of Fashions, 
Excerpts from Foreign Press, 
Music, Dramatic and Art Criticism. 


The HOME JOURNAL is the exponent of 
the Literary and Art Culture which gives grace 
and refinement to social intercourse —a Society 
Journal in the best sense of the term. Out-ot- 
town readers will find the best life of the Me- 
tropolis reflected in its pages. It is an inter- 
national Jourral and by its Foreign Corre- 
spondence and Essays brings its readers en 
rapport with the social life of the great Euro- 
peancentres. The HOME JOURNAL ad- 
dresses its Editorial and Advertising columns 
to people of culture and fashion. It is essen- 
tially a paper for the home, a home journal and 
only OME JOURNAL; established 
int 


Home Journal. 


MORRIS PHILLIPS & CO., 


231 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Documentary Evidence. 


From the Editor of ‘‘ The Sun.”’ 


“IT read the HOME JOURNAL every time,” 
C. A. Dana. 


What Mrs. Astor Says: 
842 FirtH AVENUE, Feb. 6, 1896 
Morris Phillips & Co., 
GENTLEMEN—! have always taken pleasure 
in reading the Homg JOURNAL. 
CAROLINE W. Astor. 


Julian Hawthorne’s Testimony. 
University 
MADISON SQUARE, Feb to, 1896 

I do hereby affirm that the Home JouRNAL 
is just what home journals ought to be: in 
appearance, handsome, convenient and agree- 
able; in matter, cleanly, well-informed and 
intelligent, and in all respects a model of good 
editing. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


JAPANESE SOAP, 


course render the water un-| The Leading Senp t in this market. For the 
healthful. It can readily be un- | Laundry, Bath and Toilet it has no equal. 
derstood how germs may drift 1s made of the Purest, Cleanest and Best 
into the oyster in this way, at-| Materials known for making Soap. It posi- 
and thrive cn | cures and prevents chapped hands. 
tac ’ Works equally as well in hard water. For 
some portion of the oyster printers, Vachinists, etc., it has no rival. 
within.—Good Health. Ask for FISK’S JAPANESE SOAP, 
| and take no other. 
Business Comment. | By sending 20 Japanese Wrap _— you will 
The remarkable Christmas receive one of our new PANEL PICTURES. 


offer of The New York Evan- | MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


gelist, found in this issue, is THE FISK MANUFACTURING CO., 


worthy of the consideration of | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
every reader. The Evangelist 


has been published nearly seven- | ‘LILIAN WHITI NG, 


ty years, and is one of the fore- Author of that remarkably Satin book 


most religious weeklies. The | ‘ 
Pictorial Atlas offered as a pre- | The World Beautiful, 


mium for one new subscriber | | Contributes an exclusive weekly article on the same 
furnishes without cost a valua- subject to the 


BOSTON BUDGET 


proposition. 


“ Rarely does a series of Fe gp appear more rich 
in thought, suggestive, —_ ul, practical, unique and 
Parrots often live to a great ee lessons for daily life "—/. W. Chadwick. 

imen numbers of The BupbGET free upon 
old age. Considering the app 


wicked way they talk, though, THE BUDGET COMPANY 


it is no wonder that they are | 
frequently afraid to die. BOSTON, MASS. 


THE GHURCH 
UNION, 


18 Wall Street, New York. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
SAMUEL T. CARTER, Editor. 


The CHURCH UNION is an undenomina- 
tional paper, devoted for a quarter of a century 
past to the union of all Christians. It favorsa 
very brief creed, a great freedom in non-essentials 
and a great charity forall. It confidently believes 
that the day of Church Federation, to result in 
Church Union,is near at hand. Its aim is to 
hasten it. 

THE CHURCH UNION has been made the 
organ of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 

The November number contains the following 
premium offers: a copy of **The Mind of the 
Master” by the famous Ian Maclaren,and The 
CHURCH UNION for $1.50, which is the actual 
price of the book alone, or a copy of the Genuine 
Oxford Teachers’ Bible, revised and fully illus- 
trated, and The Church Union. for only $2 oo. 

— Gold, with setting ofthree brilliant stones 
representing aciover ieaf, has the appear- 
ance of ove worth $75. On receipto! 
: ~ cts. andslipof paper size of finger, we 
lileend a sample box of our ver- 


Turkish Perfume and a Ringas above described 
absolutely free and prepaid. This liberal offer is made solely to 


introduce our goods. Agents coin — sellin, meron De 
Address: Potomac Perfumery Co. "Washington, 
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Good Housekeeping 
Chief Corner Stone 
Of Good Homes 


for the maintenance of Happiness, Peace and Contentment; 
where the Wife and Mother, the Husband and Father reign 
supreme, and rule by means of the law of love; where one is 
the Mother-at-Home in the best sense of the word, and the 
other sways the scepter of righteousness forming lives well 
worth the living. 

For the purpose of bringing home to the readers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING pictures of Homes thus founded, 
its conductors have secured, of the Methodist 
Book Concern, publishers of “ Tne Latter-Day Eden,” a book 
treating intelligently and tenderly of Wedlock and the Home, 
an admirable series of pulpit utterances by 


REV. HENRY TUCKLEY, D. D., 
An Eminent Methodist Divine, 


to adapt and use in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, two papers 


“The Model Wife,” and ‘The Model Husband.” 


The first will appear in Goop HovusEKEEPING for December, 
1896, the latter in the issue for January, 1897. 

Besides these two selections, there are numbered in the 
Table of Contents of the book, the following subjects: “ The 
Father in the Home,” “The Mother in the Home,” “The 
Children in the Home,” “ Dangers in the Home,” closing with 
“Home and Heaven ’’—vital elements of endeavor and ac- 
complishment in the home, which should have place and careful 
reading in every one of the individual Homes of the world. 


On all new subscriptions for 1897, copies of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING containing these papers will be sent free of charge. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Clark W. Bryan Company, Springfield, Mass, 


A STAY-AT-HOME 


In comparison with his more fortunate neighbor 
who serenely sleeps in the village cemetery is an 
object of sympathy. To him home with its hal- 
lowed memories is a howling humbug; and this 
great busy world of which he knows absolutely 
nothing outside of the horizon bounded by his 
garden fence is the target for his ignorance. 


A TRAVELER 


One who has seen a little of the world—one who 
is fitting himself to enjoy it—one who has been 
somewhere and seen something—one who loves 
home because he is not there—one who believes in 
seeing things as they are instead of thinking how 
they may be—to him life is a boundless field of 
pleasure and every journey results in new dis- 
coveries. 


MORAL 


If you are a stay-at-home it is to your advantage 
to know where others go and how they get there, 
If you are a traveler the services of a reliable 
guide are indispensable. There is only one guide 
with large colored maps and minute details per- 
taining to rail, steamer and stage lines—there is 
only one guide with the largest circulation—there 
is only one guide that pays advertisers—it’s the 
oldest and best in America—everybody knows it’s 
name, which has become a synonym for accuracy. 
It is mailed to any address for $2.50 per annum in 
advance, single copies twenty-five cents. The 
address is simply, “ PATHFINDER,” Boston. 


THE— 


METAPHYSICAL 
MAGAZINE. 


( Monthly.) 
OCCULT, PHILOSOPHIC AND SCIENTIFIC. 


_ .The only first-class magazine in the world devoted to the 
higher (or metaphysical) side of every important subject of 
life, presented in a trustworthy manner by the best writers 
of the day in all parts of the world. 

Departments of Mental Healing and Psychic 
Phenomena always the Best. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - $2.50 PER ANNUM, 
Single Copies, 25 Cents. 


_ “The editors understand what is news in thought. The 
thinking man who misses the reading of this magazine loses 
much.”—New York World. 


Send your address for Descriptive Catalogue of 


Important Books 


Issued and for sale by THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, importers and publishers of Occult, Philosophic,and 
Scientific Literature, Books and Periodicals Relating to Pro- 
gressive Thought, Works on Metaphysical Healing and Mental 
Philosophy. 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The American Kitchen Magazine 


Practical and Educational: 
The Leading Household Monthly. 


.. EDITED BY.. 
Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna Barrows. 
“ Just what the progressive woman needs.” 
—The Free Methodist, Chicago. 
“ A magazine for every up to date home maker 
and housekeeper.” —Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald.” 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY! ! 


This magazine tells how to prepare delicious 
and wholesome food at a Jess grice than is now 
paid for whatis unpalatable and innutritious. 
“The suggestions contained in a single number 
= worth more than the price of a year’s subscrip- 

ion. 


SPECIAL OFFER: THREE MONTHS FREE. 

All new subscriptions received before Jan. 1st, 

1897, will begin with October, 1896. and end with 
December, 1897. Sample copies Free. 
PRICE $1.00 A YEAR. 

Published by THE HOME SCIENCE PUB. CO., 


485 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Take notice to-day. This ad, will not appear again.) 


$150 FREE! FREE! 
GOLD Women 


Who can formthe greatest number of words from | 


the letters in INDUSTRIOUS? You can make 
twenty or more words, we feel sure, andif you do you 
will receive a good reward. Do not use any letter 
more times than it appears inthe word Use no lan- 
guage except English. Wordsspelled alike, but with 
different meaning, can used butonce. Use any 
dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, 
prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, proper nouns allowed 
Anything that is a legitimate word will be allowed. 
Work it outin this manner: In, into, industrious, 
no, not, nut, nuts, dust dusts, us, sit, sits, etc. Use 
these words in your hst. Thepublisherof WoMAN’s 
WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
$20.00 in gold to the person able to make the eo 
list ot words from the letters in the word INDUS.- 
TRIOUS; $12.00 forthe second largest; $10 00 for 
the third; $5.00 for the fourth ; $5.00 for the ten next 
largest, and $2.coeach for the twenty-five next largest 
lists. ‘he above rewards are given free and without 


consideration for the purpose of attracting attention | 


to our handsome womans magazine, twenty-four 
pages, ninety-six long columns, hnely:illustrated,and 


all original matter, long and short stories by the best | 


authors; price $1.00 per year. It isnecessary for you, 
to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps tor a 
three months’ trial subscription with your list of 
words, and every person sending the 24 cents anda 


list of twenty words or more is guaranteed an extra | 


present by return mail \in addition to the magazine), 
of a 200-page book, * Doris’ Fortune,” by Florence 
Warden, a love story of intense interest. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in every case or your money refunded. 
Lists should be sent at once, and not later than Jan. 
20. The names and addresses of successful contest- 
ants will be printed in February issue, published in 
January. Our publication has been established nine 
years. Werefer you to any mercantile agency for 
ourstanding Make your list now. Address J. H. 
PLUMMER, Publisher, 905 Temple Court Building, 
Dept. 117, New York City. 


THE 


Twelve or more Complete Stories in 
Each Number. 


WAVERLEY 


THE PIONEER TEN CENT 


MAGAZINE 


( Established in 1850.) 
50 Complete Stories for 10 Cents. 


. To introduce the Waverley Magazine to 
readers of Good Housekeeping, we will 
send four copies of recent issues containing 
more than fifty stories, for ten cents, siiver 
orstamps. The regular price is $4co per 
year, or ten cents per copy. It is published 


Weekly. 
SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE. 


The Waverley Publishing Co., 


STATION G, BOSTON. 


‘The Sweet, Nutty Flavor. 
| “That sweet, nutty flavor” 
|of the old-fashioned loaf of 
| bread has been explained by 
| Mr. John Goodfellow, the well- 
| known English chemist. It is 
pointed out that the taste and 
flavor of flour depend chiefly 
upon the soluble constituents, 
the insoluble cellulose, and the 
diastasic agents present, and 
the quality of the gluten. If 
these vary in the different flours, 
it follows that the resulting 
bread will have different 
flavors, all other things being 
equal. 

The difference in composition 
between roller and stone milled 
flour is essentially the result of 
a very broad distinction be- 
tween the two systems, by 
which in one (the roller) the 
bulk of the flour is manufactured 
after the impurities have been 
got rid of, and a large number 
of flours produced, whereas in 
the other the grains are ground 
down into a general mass, and 
part of the impurities removed 
subsequently, and fewer flours 
are separated. At the same time 
the germ is not so thoroughly 
separate by the stone system, 
and the temperature to which 
|the flour is subjected while 
| grinding is higher than that in 
rollers. 

For stone milled flours there 
is not such a sharp distinction 
between the different grades, 
with regard to quality of gluten 
and the percentage of soluble 
albuminoids, as there is between 
| roller grades, and this is quite 
| sufficient to account for the dif- 
|ferences of flavor produced, 
| when considered in conjunction 
| with the varying percentages of 
| sugar and fat. 
} 


to try that the flavors are not 

|alike, and no other assump- 
| tion than that the difference 
| is due to the flours used is ten- 
able. 


For Cold In the Head. 


Cold in the head is not only 


annoying, but likely to develop 
into catarrh. One teaspoonful 
of mustard dissolved in a tum- 
berful of cold water and used as 
a gargle three times a day will 
| often effect a speedy cure. In 
| more obstinate cases equal parts 
|of loaf sugar and pulverized 
| alum used as a snuff will give 
| instant relief. 


A’ careful test | 
will convince anyone who cares | 


Club-Raisers 
Wanted. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS AND CASH 
COMMISSIONS. 


Every lady who reads this article 
may become a club-raiser if she chooses 
to do so (unless we already have a 
club-raiser in her town) by sending to 
us for our special offer. It is easy to 


make cash commissions by working for 


The Queen of Fashion 
Magazine, 


because it sells at sight. ‘The Circula- 
tion Department has recently been re- 
organized, and our friends will be able 
to get subscribers all through the Fall 
as well as in the Winter, if they will 
|just drop us a line for particulars and 


sample copy. 


Adaress, 

Subscription Dept., Queen of Fashion, 
144-146 West 14th St., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


DN 


(Begin at R and read both ways.) 
ST 18 A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO EVERYTHING THE "AME IMPLIES. 
$1.00 a Year. 10c. a Copy. 
SHIELDS (COQUINA,, 


EDITOR AND MANAGER. 


19 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 

| TELEPHONE 1427 - 18th ST. 
| RECREATION prints charming stories of 
the Fields, the Forests, the Mountains, the 
Waters. 

| It prints reminiscences of adventures in 
many lands. 

It tells charming Camp Fire stories. 
| Itdeals with cycling; with natural history ; 
with travel; with yachting, etc. 

It prints short stories, serials, and scien- 
tific articles, of general interest. 

It gives, each month, one or more full- 
page pictures of hunting or fishing scenes, 
any one of which is worth many times the 
price of a year’s subscription. It gives also 
many smaller views that are beautiful and 
instructive. 

A bound volume of RECREATION is a 
rare panorama of the Chase, and of Out- 
door Life,in general. Noman who loves the 
rifle, the gun, the rod, the wheel, the woods, 
the mountains, the waters, the prairies, 
should try to live without RECREATION. 
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BICYCLE FREE 


To any person who will send in $150.00 of subscriptions 


at regular rates to Romance, Current Literature, or Short 


Stories, between the 1st day of October, 1896, and the 1st 


day of May, 1897, we will give, free of cost, one $100 


BICYCLE of SFANDARD make, lady’s or gentlemen’s 
model. Full particulars on application by enclosing 10 


cents for samples and instructions. 


A 
CURRENT LITERATURE isa magazine of information. At once the largest mag- 
azine published, it contains an endless amount of interesting material—the cream of 
the thought and intellectual development of the day. 25 cents a number—$300 a year. Be 
SHORT STORIES is a magazine of short tales—the original and best of story maga- 
NER En ee zines—handsomely illustrated by the ablest illustrators of the day. The new department of 
Ae ae anecdotes ofters a monthly prize for the best one sent in. 25 cents a number—$2.50 a year. 

Wey ROMANCE portrays the romantic side of modern life, its art, its celebrities, its wonders, : 
its peculiarities, its varied developments. Light yet serious. Cheap yet respectable. 10 | 
cents a number—$1.00 a year. sp! 

For list of prizes see the advertising pages each month. Th 
ap] 
THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
giv 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
From Now until December 2lst, 
5 With a year’s subscription to 
BABYHOOD 
S 
I 
Z OF $1.00 
Either these Elegant Sterling Silver Em- ; 
broidery Scissors, or the Hot Water Bottle. } 
Everybody knows the value of BanyHoop as a 
mother’s nursery guide. It is full of practical b 
advice concerning Feeding, Teething, Sleep, \ 
Colds, Bathing, Dress, Minor Ailments, and Ed- 
ucation and Amusement of Children. 
“This model periodical is worth its weight in gold in W 
every household where there is a little one. Every num- 
ber is rich in the practical experience of mothers with bs 
their young children in sickness and health, and the bound Hot Water Bottle. Best in 
volumes ot the past issues form a library for reference : : 
whose worth and importance cannot be estimated.”— uality rubber, 2 quart ca- pr 
Boston Transcript. pacity. A boon to every -, 
Remit, mentioning Good Housekeeping, to household. For $1.00 we be 


For $1.00 we shall send BAByHOooD for BABY HOOD PUBLISHING CO., shell end Banrneon fers 
a year and, postpaid, these Sterling Sil- year, and, postpaid, a Hot 
ver Embroidery Scissors. 138 Nassau St., New York. water Bottle. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


AT LAST WE HAVE IT. 


Good Cooking. 


THE LONG SOUGHT FOR AND NEVER 
BEFORE FOUND. 


Good Housekeeping for November will print the first 
installment of a New and Novel Series of Papers, under the 


Title of 
JILL’S COOKING, 
And How Jack Tried to Eat It. 


MRS. E. C. GARDNER, 


And the Author of “ Model Homes for Model Housekeeping,” 
“The House that Jill Built,” Etc. 


Being the Experience of the Woman who Cooked and Went 


to Market, and the Man who Ate and Paid the Bills— 
worthy the attention of every home-dweller in Christendom. 


The November number of Good Housekeeping will also 
spread a Home Thanksgiving Table, with Desserts of various 
Thanksgiving Dainties, in verse and prose, of pleasing and 
appetizing flavors. 

On all new subscriptions for 1897, we will send the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas numbers free of charge. 


$2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Good Housckeeping 
Chief Corner Stone 
Of Good Homes 


for the maintenance of Happiness, Peace and Content- 
ment, where the Wife and Mother, the Husband and 
Father reign supreme, and rule by means of the law of 
love ; where one is the Mother at-Home inthe best sense 
ofthe word, and the other sways the scepter of right- 
eousness, forming lives well worth the living. 

‘* However happy a home may be, it will be made hap- 
pier by the presence of Good Housekeeping.” 

—Atlanta(Ga.) Southern Cultivator. 


Witha view of making all Homes happy, the Decem- 
ber, 1896, number of Good Housekeeping will give a care- 
fully prepared paper on **The Model Wife,” by Kev. 
Henry Tuckley, D.D. and for January 1897, one on 
Phe Model Husband ” 

The first of a novel series of papers on “ Good Cooking” 
appeared in the November issue of Good Housekeeping, 
being the experience of the Woman who Cooked and 
Went to Market. and the Man who Ate and Paid the 
Bills—worthy the attention of every home dweller in 
Christendom. 

Two papers will be given during the year 1897 on 

First, ** The Woes of a Nervous Man at Home,” bya 
Woman of Nerve. 

Second, ** The Woes of a Nervous Woman at Home,” 
by a Man without Nerve. 

** The Woman with Bundles” will also have a hearing 
in due time. ; 

As willa Scriptural Discussion of the, as yet, unsettled 
problem of “ How Poor Was Job's Turkey?” 

On all new subscriptions for 1897, copies of Good 
Housekeeping for November and December, 1896, will be 
sent free of charge. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


; An Old Favorite with New Features. 


LIVING AGE 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A Weekly Magazine of 


Foreign Periodical Literature, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octayo Pages of 
Matter (making four large volumes) unequalled 
in quality and quantity. 


It is Issued 


Every Saturday 


and Contains 


ARTICLES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR 
INTEREST INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER 
OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of THE Livinc AGE, which had 
been Eight Dollars a year, WAS REDUCED TO SIX DoOLLARs. 
The effect of this change was to add hundreds of new names 
to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the 
constituency and increase the usefulness of the magazine, the 
= have added several new features of interest. These 
include: 


Ist. The publication of occasional translations of 
noteworthy articles from the 


French, German, Spanish and 
Italian Reviewsand Magazines. 


2d. The addition of a [Monthly Supplement con- 
taining three departments, namely : 


Readings from American Mag- 
azines. 
Readings from New Books. 
A List of Books of the Month. 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually 
to the magazine, without any added cost to the subscribers, and 
without diminishing in the least the space given to the features 
which have made THE LIvING AGE for fifty-three years a 
household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

Che weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice 
fiction ; essays ; sketches of discovery and travel ; papers in the 
department of biography, history, science, and politics in the 
broadest sense; poetry and general information; in a word, 
whatever is best and most important in current periodical 
literature. The wide range of subjects and the high standard 
of literary excellence which have characterized the magazine 
from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before 
Jan. 1, the weekly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of 
their subscriptions will be sent gravis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon 
application. 

Address 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


BAZAR 


IN 1897 
Will be, as in the past 


An Unequaled Fashion Journal 
An Unrivaled Paper for the Home 


3 Splendid Serials 


MARIA LOUISE POOL OCTAVE THANET S. R. CROCKETT 


WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUBS AND YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION WORK 
By LILLIAN W. BETTS 


STRONG SHORT STORIES 


By wellknown writers 


THE EARLIEST YEARS BREAD-WINNING AVOCATIONS 
OF CHILDHOOD IN NEW LINES 


By FRANCES FISHER WOOD By CLARE BUNCE 


THE OUTDOOR WOMAN 
By ADELIA K. BRAINERD 


EPIBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK 
lilustrated by CANDACE WHEELER, ALICE C. MORSE and Others. 


WOMEN AND IIEN CEREMONY AND ETIQUETTE 
By COL. T. W. HIGGINSON By ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 


WOMEN IN SOCIETY AND AT HOME WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING 


By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE By a New York Girl 


10 CENTS A COPY PUBLISHED WEEKLY $4.00 A YEAR 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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